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seme wis HASTINGS 
24K ELECTROLL 


For beauty, permanence, greater flexibility and production 
economy in edition stamping, 24K ELECTROLL Sized Gold 
is unsurpassed. The fine edition pictured here was stamped 
with 24K ELECTROLL by J. W. Clark's Sons. ELECTROLL is 
pure 24 karat gold, absolutely uniform, available in any 
width up to 30 inches. Try this modern Sized Gold your- 
self, on your next stamping job ! 


PED 


ASTINGS & Co. 


Established 1820 


817-821 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Hastings & Co., 1332 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 22. Ill. and 47 W. 16th St. New York i] (W.H Kemp Division 


, 


West Coos’ Oistribvtors Harry W. Brintrall Co., Los Angeles, Sar Froncisco & Seattle 





Both Are Helping 
SMASH the Axis 


TueEse two Sheridan Presses have gone to war and are now 
contributing their part to the tremendous aircraft production 
program for Victory being carried on by our Government. 
The illustration on the right shows the familiar Sheridan 
Book Smasher. This machine, besides being actively 
engaged in the production of books to train American 
fighting men and maintain home front morale, is 
now also actively engaged in forming and dieing 
out vital aircraft parts and equipment. 

The press shown on the left is stamping out 
production parts for medium bombers and 
fighter planes. While Sheridan factories 
are now exclusively devoted to building 
special machines for the victory pro- 
gram, the same men and equipment 
will be ready to turn to building 
Sheridan precision equipment 
when the war is over. Mean- 
while, Sheridan is not over- 
looking the needs of bind- 
ers for repair and main- 
tenance parts for cur- 
rent plant operation. 
Watch Sheridan in 
the future and re- 
ly on Sheridan 
service now! 


* 


T.W. & C.B. SHERIDAN CO. 


135 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 183 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Rickmansworth, Herts, England 
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“You'd better get a crowbar, Elmer; 
it's SWIFT’S GLUE” 





SWIFT MAKES 
ALL ADHESIVES 


Vegetable Adhesives * Pastes 
Rubber Emulsions « Synthetic Resin Emulsions 
Dry Animal Glue « Liquid Animal Glue 
Flexible Animal Glue 


for all uses, including: 





Yes, Swift’s Glue does stick, but it does a lot 
more, too. 

Because we make all types of adhesive and utilize 
practically every kind of raw material known, we 
are able to supply adhesives offering almost any 


Forwarding _Loose Leaf Devices desired combination of working qualities. 


Casemaking Flexible Leather Work 
Paper Back Editions 


Fast set? Emphatically yes. We make hot glues 
that set almost instantly, and cold adhesives that 


oe set in less than ten seconds. 
If you aren’t already using Swift’s Morflex 984 ” ond 


Flexible Glue on your Forwarding Machine, Long tack? Some grades remain“sticky” for hours. 


you'll be pleasantly surprised when you see how 
it grabs and holds — right now — and the quality 
and durability of books made with Morflex. 


Clean machining? There are dozens of different 
kinds to choose from. 





Nonwarp? Any degree you want. 

Hard-to-glue surfaces? We have something to 
stick to anything. 
S W 1 F T & C 0 M Pp A N Y Waterproofness? Both synthetic resins and rub- 
ber emulsions. 

CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS Whatever your gluing operation may be, Swift & 
Stocks and Factories — Principal Cities Company probably makes one or several adhesives 
expressly for that operation. 

How may we help you? 










Buy MORE War Bonds — 
hold what you have! 
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Swing King | 


THE MODERN ws LEAF MECHANICAL me: 





MEN WHO KNOW BINDINGS BEST choose 
Swing-O-Ring whenever jobs call for flexibility and 
durability. They prefer Swing-O-Ring because of its 
adaptability to a wider variety of covers . . . its revolu- 
tionary scissors-like action . . . its multiple rings . . . its 
greater page strength . . . its lighter weight and less bulk. 


The next time you have a job that calls for a book that will 
stand up under hard use and can: be kept up-to-date . 


suggest Swing-O-Ring. Write for the name of. your nearest 
licensee. 


E Ey | Swing- C. Ring INC., 314 Dean St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


: SS 8 Division of THE FRED Z. Co., INC Established 1893 
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“Columbia, we thank you!.... 


The average lumberjack (or tree, for that matter) may 
not be familiar with the Osnaburg Cloth Columbia is 
finishing for the Navy. But we're sure they'd offer a vote 
of thanks for the way this cloth is conserving lumber 
and saving lumberjack’s labor . . . by serving as 
sidings on temporary buildings erected for our naval 
forces in the tropics. 

And those “thank you” senti- 
ments would no doubt be echoed 
by the uniformed residents of such 
shelters. For this Osnaburg Cloth 
is mildew-proofed and flame- 
proofed—very desirable charac- 
teristics to have in the walls of a 
tropical hideaway. 

Here, at Columbia, nothing 
gives us more satisfaction than 








44 


meeting wartime needs like this. But there’s no get- 
ting around the fact that war-connected activities 
do keep our facilities very much on the go. And that 
sometimes puts us in the unpleasant position of hav- 
ing to say, “Sorry, we can’t fill your order” to many 
of our civilian customers. 

If you're among them, we want to say how grate- 
ful we are for the patience and 
understanding you've shown. Count 
on us to give our full time and talent 
to any task you have on hand—just 
as soon as we get the go-ahead 
signal from Uncle Sam. Like him, our 
eyes and skills have been sharp- 
ened by war. ..and you'll see our 
basic training reflected in our after- 
victory service and fabrics. 


a 
THE 4? * MILLS, INC. 


BOOK CLOTH DIVISION 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA 
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She BINDERY TRIO 


NOW is the time to learn of the Extra Earning Power and Production 


CLEVELAND MODEL “DOUBLE-M” of this Modern Equip- 


FOLDING MACHINE 










ment for handling your 
FOLDING, INSERTING, 
STITCHING, TRIMMING, 
—— bok singly or in gangs of 


two or more up. 






SHEET SIZES 


Maximum Right Angle 28 x 44” 
Maximum Parallel . . 28 x 58” 
Minimum Sheet . . 5x7” 


Eleven Fold Plates 


CHRISTENSEN MULTIPLE HEAD 
GATHERING AND STITCHING MACHINE 


BRACKET 
SAFETY TRIMMER 


Planning your folding and bind- 
ing work on this Modern Binding 
Unit gives you every advantage. | 
Highest Production 
Lowest Operating Costs 
Least Handling 
Widest Folding Range 
Best Quality 
Quickest Deliveries 


Ask for literature on any one or all three of these machines. 
Deliveries, of course, are subject to wartime restrictions. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY "ew York - Chicago + Cleveland 


Philadelphia + Boston - Atlanta 
Pearl River, New York San Francisco » Los Angeles - Seattle 
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« ATHOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY extends to its 


many friends the season’s greetings—and every happiness 





that a war year can bring. 









Ny we also at this time thank you for your pa- 


tience and understanding—when we have had so little 






to give in return. 





WV know that there is not one of our friends who 





1 would have our main production facilities diverted ‘ 







leaves disappointingly little for the producer of civil- 






ian requirements when he desperately needs so much. 





from the vitally important war effort in which we are | 





; a this Christmas finds glimmerings of a 


so largely engaged. But we realize that total war é 
| European peace on the horizon—with the New Year 






full of promises. 





a t is our hope that what is written here will, in its | 
1: way, contribute to your happiness and peace of mind ‘): 
in the coming year. We in turn appreciate your gift : 






of golden patience. 







ATHOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Producers of TEREK products 


NEW YORK ATHOL, MASS. CHICAGO | 






REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY A. B. BOYD COMPANY 
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Ludlow operator inserting matrix 
stick in machine ready for casting 


Greater Typeface Variety 


Using Ludlow sluglines in hot-stamping 
book-covers. Books with titles slug-cast, 
pallet, finished covers, and pile of slugs 
to be remelted and used over again 


With Lower Production Cost 


@ LIBRARY REBINDERS who recognize the importance of 
new, attractive typefaces for hot-stamping book-cover 
titles, with the additional advantage of lower production 
cost, are using Ludlow equipment to supply their com- 
position needs. 

@ The Ludlow system of hand-set, slug-cast composition 
eliminates many of the difficulties experienced with the 
use of brass type. Compositors never run out of type, as 
only one line of matrices is set at a time, and the matrices 
are used over and over again. The use of the special self- 
centering stick takes care of centering lines automatically, 
rapidly and accurately. 

@ A Ludlow slugline is a solid unit, and changes from one 
line to another in the pallet are made easily and rapidly. 
Once checked, the composition is free from error, as there 
are no loose letters to fall out or pull out in the stamping. 
Spoiled covers are therefore reduced to a minimum. 


© Caps or lower-case, roman or italic, condensed or wide, 
and several attractive scripts may be had in matrix form 
for Ludlow composition, permitting the right typeface for 
the volume to be rebound. Ornament matrices, singly or 
in rows, also are available at little expense. 

@ Ludlow sluglines withstand the heat and pressure to 
which they are subjected in hot-stamping operations. New, 
clean Ludlow slugs give a sharp, clear print. 

e With Ludlow equipment, library rebinders operate at 
lower cost, and with only a moderate expenditure for 
both the equipment and the necessary typefaces to give 
variety to their work. Besides, with new Ludlow sluglines 
they do a better job of stamping. 

e |f you want to improve the appearance of your rebound 
books, and also actually reduce your production expense, 
ask us to send you, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation about the Ludlow. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 
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Friendship is a light which never fails . . . To all our friends at Christmas. 


our sincere best wishes for them and their loved ones everywhere 


AE”: 


oes 


POLL LEAF COMPANY INC © UNION CITY ¢- NEW 


JE 


RSEY 
























O our many friends in the trade and to those serving their 


country here and abroad, we send holiday greetings. It is our sincere wish 





that the New Year will bring a victorious termination of the war and that 


you all may have a New Year of happiness, good health and prosperity. 







pee ad 
GRIFFIN, CAM 





New England Distributor: MARSHALL SON & WHEELOCK, Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 
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HOPE RISES TO THE OCCASION 


In spite of the world conflict and its wide-spread sorrows, the heart of 
the American nation at this holiday season draws closer the ties 
of family affection, the bonds of personal friendships and the spirit of 
good will to men. * May this season, therefor, strange in so many 
ways, bring you peace of heart and may the coming year behold for 
us a rainbow that will mark the fulfillment of our crusade and unite 


us in a new world consecrated to the betterment of all mankind. 
MANHATTAN, PASTE & GLUE (C0. ING. 


ge val: HC S76 , ‘ r om 
io Geer NPOINE AVEAUE. BROOKLYN, N.% 
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PROVED BY TESTS | 


A PLASTIC COATED 


FABRIC THAT 
REALLY WEARS! 


Modern coated fabrics must withstand thou- 
sands of hours of wear of various kinds. 
KERAZON, the new plastic coated fabric, 
has proved in our laboratory that it will stand 
up under abrasion tests for thousands of hours 
more than it would have to “take” under the 
most rigorous wear and tear. 

This better-than-ever resistance to abrasion 
is just one of the many exacting tests KERA- 
ZON is subjected to every day in the Zapon- 
Keratol laboratories. There are definite scien- 
tific tests for resistance to flame, heat, cold, 
moisture, alcohol and acids. These durability 
tests, added to KERAZON’s wide range of 
color and distinctive designs, make it the best 


| } 
\ 
Le 


Resistance of all Zapon-Kerarol coated fabrics to wear caused 
by rubbing or scuffing is scientifically determined by this 
Wyzenbeck Abrasion Tester. Held against the proper type of 
abrasive under constant pressure and tension, each sample is 
subjected to repeated ‘‘rubs”, the number of which is recorded 


The sample is+inspected periodically and its condition noted. 





sales insurance obtainable for the greater 
success of your post-war products. 

And remember, you will hear a lot about 
plastic coated fabrics from now on. Some of 
them will be good, some not so dependable. 
But there is one way you can be certain just 
how good a plastic coated fabric is. That’s by 
judging it by the name it bears. 

For it requires the utmost skill and knowl- 
edge to produce a plastic coated fabric that 
will stand up. KERAZON is backed up by 
research, skill and the manufacturing experi- 
ence of Zapon-Keratol for over fifty years. 
When you see Zapon-Keratol on a coated 
fabric you can be certain that it means the 
best that money can buy. 


ZAPON-KERATOL DIVISION 


Atlas Powder Company e Stamford, Conn. 


COATED FABRICS . ... . . . Dotug Tomorrom's Job “Today 
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Bookvertising — the use of 


books as a sales promotion media— 
has, during the past decade, achieved a 
recognized position important in many 
sales programs. 

The “Books by Offset” exhibit contains 
many examples of Bookvertising that will 
offer suggestions to American industry. 
Particularly will this be true when we 


return to a peacetime life, because 


p \LICI ) & 


SPONSOR. LAND 





bs 


thousands of business enterprises will 
need to tell both old and new custom- 


ers their story and “Bookvertising” can 


help do this job. 


For more complete details on “Book- 
vertising”, and the adaptability of offset 
lithography to this phase of the book 
manufacturing industry, you should 
study the “Books by Offset” exhibit. 


Write us for details. 











HARRIS-SEYBOLD: POTTER COMPANY 
Harris Division Seybold Division 


CLEVELAND S&S, ONO DAYTON ‘7, wR tt © 
MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC « LETTERPRESS AND GRAVURE MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS * KNIFE GRINDERS 
PRINTING MACHINERY . ° ° ° . . . ° ° © DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS * MORRISON STITCHERS ° ° ° ° 
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OUR CORDIAL 


Christmas 
Greetings 


and whole-hearted thanks to our 
many loyal friends and customers who 
so patiently have borne with us under 
the trying conditions of the past year. 


The glow of new light and vic- 
tory now appears on the horizon. Let 
us all go forward with determination 
and renewed hope that 1945 will bring 
“peace on earth” 


and a 


Mrosperous 
Pew Vear 


based on normal, peaceful liv- 
ing conditions so eagerly awaited by 
all mankind. 





BOOKCLOTH 


L. E. CARPENTER 


and COMPANY 


444 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
535 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 








DESIGN FOR CATALOGS 


MULT-O imitation leather for an economical, strong, and attractive cover. 


FLEX-O loose-leaf with many rings for strength, spring action for fast and simple opening. | 


CUSHION EDGE embossing for a distinctive and practical finishing touch. 








The Ring Book of 
TOMORROW 
available 
TODAY! 











Distributors are located 
throughout the country. Some 
territories are still open. 


For information, write to 


WIRE-O CORPORATION 


POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
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For years to come, the stamping on this binder will 
remain as brilliant, as sharply legible as it is today. 
Because time has proved that “Diamond Dec,” the 
finest known substitute for genuine gold, defies age 
and hard use indefinitely. Adaptable to a wide 
variety of cover materials, “Diamond Dec” gives 
strong anchorage and clean definition... will not 
tarnish or peel. Samples are yours for the asking. 
OTHER DIAMOND PRODUCTS: Diamond Color Rolls; 


Diamond Panel Color Rolls; Imitation Leaf; Aluminum and 
Metallic Color Rolls. 


DIAMOND Decorative Leaf Co 


HASTINGS & CO. J 


cago 22, Ill. & 47 W. 16th St., New York 11, (W.H Established ko Ae) 


Kemp Division) «+ West Coost Distributors: Harry W 


Brintnall Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco & Seattle + 819 FILBERT ST PHILADELPHIA 7 PA 
Canadian Agents: Brown Bros, Ltd., Toronto, Canada om | 4 . 


Branches: Hastings & Co, 1332 W. Grand Ave., Chi 
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We Extend 
Season's Greetings + 


to our many friends in the - 


GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 
BOOK PUBLISHING FIELD 
and ADVERTISING WORLD 








=> 








+ 





and our wishes for a speedy and victorious return 
of all the boys and girls in the service of Uncle Sam. 





vy BUY MORE WAR BONDS x 


SPIRAL BINDING COMPANY, Inc. 


406 WEST 31 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























THE KEYSTONE BINDERY, established more than 30 years ago, is one 


A 


of the nation’s most modern pamphlet binderies, specializing in large-scale 
publication work for printers and publishers. At this holiday season we ex- 


tend to our many friends and customers and to those in the armed services 


of the nation 


he , Greetings 


KEYSTONE BINDERY, Inc. 


“Key Your Production With Keystone” 5 
45 Rose Street, New York City os 
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Telephone: COrtland 7-1740 
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LAWSON 


Salutes You With Thanhs 
for your keen appreciation of our efforts in War and 
Peace to give you “Lawson Quality” Service on your 
Seybold Equipment. 

Your continued appreciation over the years has 
made us the WORLD’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS 


OF PAPER CUTTING MACHINES. 


E. P. LAWSON CO., INC. 


426 West 33rd Street New York 


BOSTON: 170 Summer St. PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Bldg. 


WE 


For FGifiy Years 


Sole Eastern Sales Agents 


SEYBOLD PAPER CUTTERS anv BINDERY EQUIPMENT 
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Lifting ee Carrying 
re by | —_ 


For Feeding Paper Sheets, Card 
Board, Fibre Sheets, Metal Sheets. 
In fact, lifting, carrying, and feed- 


ing can be greatly improved on 
Complete Motor Driven Units. Separate Pumps. Com- ° ° e 
bination Vacuum and Pressure Pumps. any kind of machine by using 


LEIMAN BROS. . ROTARY . POSITIVE 


VACUUM PUMPS 


which also furnish a blast of air for blowing. One machine 


used for both purposes at the same time or alternating 


THE STANDARD aig fre eylinder through by-pass in OUTLET 
eylinéger head enters thie slet re ite threaded fer 
_ te the eutlet above.Ne epening in iren pipe. 
rveé inner = ef cylinder meane 


pom 4 operation 


Bnclesed stud in pisten holds 
re ca us Fr es, Wing clese te cylinder et tep 


es lese ef sir pressure 


air es seaing in et inlet 
or sand years chee 


They aif, up ad 


f eu (rr own wear iy te require 


renewel frequently. 


— kept in constent 
o tect with ng oeon 
ey centrifugel ferc 


POWE sae 
oa ece become 
RFUL—NOISELESS ut 3 


and glesey- 
like, ineuring 


@ perfect fit 
EFFICIENT positive prosoure 
er vecw 
made in many sizes mu aren cs 


curved wings 


ing wee: 
cenpenveting by the nection 
of centrifugal force 


. . . Interior of pump showing unique form of curved 
Any machine yee buy can be fitted with wings allowing for wear compensation. 
one of these pumps if you ask for it. 


Most machines are so equipped. 
LEIMAN BROS. tewarr. 1». 5 
s NEWARK, N. J. 
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Rooks to hely2 You do a better job! 


Your bookshelf should contain these practical aids in overcoming pro- 
duction and design problems. Graphic arts workers and students in all 
fields will find among them many titles which will help them perform 
their job smoothly and efficiently. And for background knowledge of the 
industry's many branches, whether for students, novices, old hands in 


the business, or connoisseurs of fine printing and binding, these books 
are invaluable. Check the ones you need now! 


“An Arp in EstimatinG Binpery Work,” by C. C. Means. 
A review of the elements to be considered in estimating 
and cost-finding. $5 


“THe ALPHABET,” by Frederic W. Goudy. The master’s 
review of the history and development of typography by 
the celebrated type designer. 176 pp. $6 


“BEHIND THE Type,” by Bernard Lewis. The life story of 
Frederic W. Goudy, most noted type designer. Also con- 
tain’s Goudy’s famous address on the ethics and aesthetics 
of type and typography. 114 pp. 6” x 9”. $2.50 


“BiptioTHECA TypocRAPHIcaA,” by Horace Hart. A com- 
prehensive list of reference works covering the history of 
printing and book-making from its inception to the present, 
together with a record of collecting and bibliography. Trade 
edition, $2.50. Autographed limited edition, $5.00 


“Tue Book,” by Douglas C. McMurtrie. The whole story 
of the origins and the development of printing and book- 
binding down to the present day. The 170 illustrations 
alone will prove an inspiration to the designer and manu- 
facturer of books, A beautiful volume of 720 pages. $5 


“BOOKBINDING FOR SCHOOLS,” An elementary introduction to 
the craft of bookbinding. Especially suited for use in trade 
schools. $2.50 


“BOOKVERTISING,” edited by Sherwood King and H. J. 
Stoeckel. The definitive study of books used for advertising 
purposes. Analyzes 85 bookvertisements, tells how to plan 
and distribute them. Large, modern format, numerous pho- 
tographs. 220 pp. $5 


“THe Comptete Desk Book,” by Mawson & Robson. A 
modern encyclopedia manual for all who work with words, 
this book covers every phase of manuscript editing and 
preparation. Invaluable chapters on word division, prepara- 
tions of mms., proofreading, and book designing. A hand- 
some book of 374 pages. $2.59 


“GENERAL BOOKBINDING,” by Chris Groneman. A _ paper- 
covered booklet containing 64 pp. of text and illustrations 
of tools, equipment, and methods used in bookbinding. $1.00 


“HABERULE VisuAL Copy-Caster,” Devised by M. A. Haber. 
A rapid and accurate method of character count copy esti- 
mating for the various type faces in use. Essential for every 
production manager, a time- and headache-saver. $3.50 


“How to Make Type Reapasre,” by Donald G. Paterson 
and M. A. Tinker. A manual for typographers and printers 
on the effect of type size, length and width of line, spatia’ 
arrangements, etc., upon visibility. 209 pp. $2.00 


“IntrRopucING Paper.” A guide for the newcomer to the 
paper trade. Outlines simple methods of recognizing dif- 


ferent types of paper without the use of laboratory equip- 
ment. $1.50 


“Let’s Binp A Book,” by Guy A. Pratt. The steps in mak- 
ing a book explained by text, illustrations, and diagrams. 
The appendices contain minimum specifications for Class A 
library binding and a glossary of bookbinding terms. Ex- 
cellent for reference. $2 r 


“PaPERMAKING,” by Dard Hunter. The most authoritative 
volume yet published on the history and technique of the 
ancient craft. Well documented and profusely illustrated. 
400 pp. $4.50 


“PARAGRAPHS ON PRINTING,” written and designed by Bruce 
Rogers. A book on the problems of design for the adept as 
well as the apprentice and amateur. Over 100 illustrations 
of specimen title and text pages, many in two colors. 198 
pp. $10 


“PrESSROOM ProBpLEMS AND ANSWERS,” by Fred W. Hoch. 
A thorough reference book for the difficulties and special 


problems usually encountered in pressroom work. Cloth- 
bound volume, 6”x914". $2.00 


“PROOFREADING & Copy PREPARATION,” by Joseph Lasky. A 
valuable compendium of how to ready copy for the printer, 
how and what to look for in proof errors, and valuable 
sections on the preparation of reprints, footnotes, indexes, 
compounding, syllabication, punctuation, etc. 656 pp. $7.50 


“SitK ScreEEN MetHops or Repropuction,” by Bert Zahn. 
All details of silk screén methods used for book covers 
and illustrations, etc., carefully explained and diagrammed. 
235 pp. $3.00 


“TRICKS OF THE TRADE,” a collection prepared by experts in 
each branch of book and pamphlet binding, containing 
hints, short-cuts, and answers to a host of problems en- 
countered in the day’s work. Pocket size, 50 pages. 25c. 


“First Principtes oF TypocrAPHy,” by Stanley Morison. 
A clear treatise on book typography, the importance of im- 
position, leadings, initials, page proportions, page and chap- 
ter headings, and other tricks of the trade. Pocket-size. 
29 pp. $1 


Order from: Book Service Dept... BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION, 50 Union Sq., New 


York 3, N. Y. Cash with your order please. Books cannot be sent on approval. Canadian and for- 


eign remittances must be in U, S. dollars. 
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PEARL HARBOR SEEMS REMOTE ... the last three years have been the 





longest in the history of this country. Actually it has been a short space of 


time in which to have trained and equipped our greatest force of fighting men. 





Out of the urgency of war, new discoveries and inventions have been made 
and in these three years new technologies have come into being. Soon the 
new industries will take their place in our economy and turn to making the 


kind of things that will enhance our standard of living. 


Even more important for the future of the country are the discoveries which 
the men in our armed forces and the workers in our war plants have made 
in the world of books. During these three years they have found that they 
can, with the help of books, prepare themselves to do new and difficult work. 
They have learned that the knowledge gained from books will enable them 
to live more satisfactory lives. Out of this experience with books, they have 
acquired cvalidenee in their ability to meet the problems of the post-war 
world. These men and women will have much to contribute to the preser- 


vation and enrichment of the American way of life. 


For over one hundred years the manufacturers 
of Binders Board have contributed to the devel- 
opment of the book industry in this country. 
















BINDERS BOARD is manufactured in accordance with 
U.S. Commercial Standard CS50-34 by the following mills: 





Colonial Board Co. Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co. Monroe, Mich. 
Suz, The Davey Co. Jersey City, N. J. 
2 Fandango Mills Millburn, N. J. 
P $< Shrvock Brothers Downingtown, Pa. 
== 
Sy Stan way CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
tas gon - 280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 
SOR TCR RRRE NE SS RARER ARUN  < L  ! 
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B&BP’s Report to the Industry for Dec., 1944 


xk*k PLAUDITS FOR PAPER PROGRAM 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS CAN GIVE THANKS TO ALLAH, OR 
whatever deity they prefer, for the general know-how 
job turned in by the various Federal agencies assigned 
to working out their destinies under the war program. 
The graphic arts industry advisory committees have 
usually found a ready and sympathetic ear in Washing- 
ton open to their suggestions. The committees them- 
selves have earned this respect by their open-minded 
attitude and their sincere desire not to let selfish inter- 
terests interfere with necessary war conservation meas- 
ures. 

The handling of the paper problem has, it seems to 
us, been conducted with a fairness and intelligence un- 
matched by any of the programs of other industries. 
Naturally, nobody has received all the paper they could 
use. There have been a few gripes tossed back and 
forth between the book industry and the commercial 
printers as regards the proportionate share of paper 
allotted to each. But on the whole, it can’t be denied 
that a fair amount of paper for all reasonable purposes 
has been available. Compared to the British, our “short- 
age” cannot be spoken of in the same breath. 

It is important also to remember that censorship 
as a means of saving paper has been avoided. One pub- 
lisher may think privately that his competitor’s output 
is trash and a waste of paper, but in the last analysis, 
the buying public has been allowed to remain the judge. 
No one man or group of men, armed with bureaucratic 
authority, has been given the power to say what should 
be printed, and what should not. This is a democratic 
accomplishment that far outweighs in importance the 
fact that publishers and commercial printing customers 
can’t get enough paper to go to press with everything 
they can sell or want to distribute. 

The recent negotiations between WPB and a group of 


textbook publishers is a case in point. Textbook pub- 
lishers have taken it on the nose in the matter of quotas 
because it is much more difficult to revise their formats 
than it is to revise trade books. As a result the text- 
book shortage for necessary school use was rapidly 
growing acute. Out of the negotiations grew a recom- 
mendation that appeals for a moderate additional amount 
of paper be granted where it is necessary to meet es- 
sential requirements. There is every indication that the 
recommendation will be adopted by WPB. (For details 
see p. 26.) 


That chalks up another victory for common sense 
and cooperation. 


* * *& WAR WORK COMES FIRST 


RECENTLY A LARGE QUANTITY OF PAMPHLET MANUALS 
privately-published, but intended for use in the Army, 
found themselves knocking vainly on bindery doors. The 
publishers were reluctant to go to bat in an attempt to 
get priority instructions from Government officials, as 
it is generally conceded that such a precedent, once set, 
would embroil the industry in a pot-full of troubles. 

Nevertheless, those mariuals deserved early attention 
in the bindery, and if cases like it start to multiply, 
the Government will be forced to institute some sort of 
priority system. It is quite possible that plants might 
find themselves obliged to set aside a certain percentage 
of their production time and facilities for essential jobs. 

This is a situation which trade and edition binders 
should do something about before a solution of the prob- 
lem is taken out of their hands. Granted it’s not a happy 
dilemma to be in. No binder likes to stall old customers 
in favor of work that won’t outlast the war. On the 
other hand, the war is the most important business 
before everybody at the present time. 

A tip in time may save nine headaches—and the tip 
to binders is, don’t keep your doors shut when work 
such as that mentioned above, comes knocking. 


GREETINGS OF THE SEASON 


To ALL OUR FRIENDS, INDUSTRY-WIDE, B&BP ExTENDS 
sincere, hearty wishes of the holiday season. We do 
this with the knowledge that it is a thoughtful Christ- 
mas, rather than a completely merry one, that we all 
celebrate this year. One of the thoughts uppermost in 
our hearts is the determination to draw inspiration from 
the spirit and courage of the young men who are fighting 
the bloodiest war in history, steadfast in the belief that 
their sacrifices will allow peace and good will to prevail 
once more upon the earth. 


(unweruas IS NOT A DAY FOR SOPHISTICATION OR CYNI- 
cism. It is, primarily, the children’s season—a time 
when adults can, for a moment, return in optimistic 
mood to the simple beliefs and emotions ‘of childhood. 
Perhaps this mood, in the phraseology of the psycholo- 
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gist, is an “escape” from reality. Looking at it another 
way, however, it may well be that the beliefs of child- 
hood are much more real than many of the habits of 
thought and action that motivate the lives of older men 
and women. The things that Christmas stands for in 
the hearts of men are hard to destroy, and the hope 
that we can once more bring them to pass in human 
affairs is what helps us through the dark days brought 


about by the selfish, the misguided, the evil people of 
the world. 


I. WE CAN HOLD THAT FAITH, AND, WHAT IS MORE IM- 
portant, translate it into constructive thought and action, 
there is hope that the Christmases of the future can be 
enjoyed in the full sense of all the traditional implica- 
tions of the season. 









(olor at 
Christmas 














E ALWAYS think of red at Christmas time — the red holly 
berries in the green wreaths, red poinsettias, red satin rib- 
bons and the gay, shiny Christmas bells. 

But this Christmas our thoughts are turned to the far corners of the 


earth — and the Christmas red symbolizes more than ever before 
the heroic sacrifice our men are making. 


Let’s make sure that future generations will again know the joyous 
excitement of Christmas with its bells and holly. 





Let’s make sure that there will be a time of peace on earth by giving 


our blood to the Red Cross and our money to the Sixth War Loan 
Drive today. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS 
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THE OFFICIAL BUSINESS PAPER OF THE INDUSTRY 


Nmyth reveals plans for postwar machinery 


Av LONG LAST, SOME OF THE 
bookbinders’ crystal ball gazing, arduously practiced 
for almost a year now, is beginning to show more than 
the reflection of their own faces and their present equip- 
ment. The Smyth Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has figuratively thrown back the canvas from 
some of the improved machinery for book production at 
which they have been working away whenever moments 
free from their concentration on war work permitted. 
The curtains were lifted officially by M. S. Little, Smyth 
president, at the Bookbinders’ Guild of New York 
meeting last month. 

One of the products he described at the meeting 
already exists as a working machine of pre-war con- 
struction at the Country Life Press Corp., Garden City, 
L. I., N. Y. The Smyth Mfg. Co. was able to build only 
one of these machines before the war, which has not 
been generally publicized because of the impossibility 
of manufacturing any more machines in wartime. This 
is the so-called No. 40 Machine which is a combination 
casing-in and pressing machine. It represents a revolu- 
tionary departure in that it eliminates building into 
standing presses, the standing presses themselves, and 
taking the books out of the presses preparatory to jack- 
eting and shipment. However, Little asserted war pro- 
duction will have full priority, as it should have, espec- 
ially in view of the critical labor supply in Hartford, 
before other machines are built. 


new sewer & jacketer 


THE OTHER POSTWAR PRODUCTS of the company, which 
excited considerable interest when described by Little, 
will be a fully automatic No. 12 sewer and a jacketing 
machine. Oddly enough, fully automatic sewing is not a 
new idea, Little pointed out. David Smyth, founder of 
the company, had long ago worked on such a machine, 
but apparently was never able to solve the problem. In 
more recent years, however, the Smyth company has 
been making further experiments with the result that 
they now believe they have a practical machine. 

The speaker stated that a fully automatic sewing 
machine should be able to sew various types of paper 
stock, such as antique, Bible paper, or coated stock, in 
addition to the ordinary edition paper. It should also 
be able to handle tipped-in illustrations and tipped-on 
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Casing-in-and-pressing machine, automatic 


sewers, jacketers projected for post V-day 


first and last signatures. The machine as planned now— 
a working model has been built which is undergoing con- 
stant experiment—will be equipped with a hopper feed, 
and it will also be electrically controlled so that if a 
signature fails to feed into sewing position, the machine 
will stop. The machine will automatically paste and 
cut off, and there will be a timing mechanism which will 
be set to the number of signatures per book. He also 
declared that the machine would be able to feed signa- 
tures with slight differences in paper weight and in 
measurements from front to back and from head to tail. 
It will also take signatures with varying number of 
pages in the same book. On the other hand, he pointed 
out the need for a reasonable degree of accuracy if pro- 
duction is to be maintained and in this was backed up 
by Ralph Box of Country Life, president of the Guild. 

Queried as to the number of people required to handle 
a battery of these machines, Little explained that one 
girl could look after several machines dependent upon 
the nature of the signatures and that the same number 
of girls would be required to separate and take away 
the sewed books as is now required in the case of the 
semi-automatic No. 12 sewing machine. 


new style caser 


THE BASIC FEATURE OF THE No. 40 casing-in and pressing 
machine which makes it so radically different from any 
other such machine lies in the application of a series of 
heated irons to the joints of the books. - Furthermore, 
after the initial feeding, the entire operation is wholly 
automatic, which lends emphasis to the necessity for ac- 
curately trimmed books and accurately made cases. Given 
these, both Little and Box adjured their audience, the 
machine will deliver at a high rate of continuous pro- 
duction. 

The books are fed into the machine in somewhat the 
same fashion as on a Smyth rounding and jointing ma- 
chine, backs up. They are automatically split in the 
machine, then are placed in position directly over the 
single blade. In this station the book is registered me- 
chanically with a header. The blade then carries the 
book, which is perfectly registered thereon, up through 
paste rollers to meet the case which has been fed from 
a hopper and which has been automatically case-back- 
formed. The case is held in contact with the book dur- 
ing the upward motion of the blade. During this upward 
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motion, wiping arms on each side bring the cases in 
contact with the sides of the book. 

When the book has reached its highest position, swing- 
ing arms swing under the book and hold it in position as 
the blade recedes. The book is then carried into the next 
station where the sides of the case are pressed against 
the sides of the book lightly and hot creasing irons en- 
gage the joints of the book. The book then passes through 
a second station which again creases the joints with hot 
creasing irons and at the same time the book is forced 
up into the case. This action is repeated in stations 3, 
4, and 5, after which the book is discharged. 






Auncuarine A SERIOUS SHORT- 
age of textbooks for elementary and high schools of the 
nation, a task group of general and educational publish- 
ers, set up by the Government to study the situation, has 
recommended that the War Production Board grant to 
publishers of this type of book a moderate additional 
amount of printing paper, on appeal, where necessary 
to meet essential requirements, WPB has announced. 
The WPB Printing and Publishing Division and the 
United States Office of Education, of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, said they believed action in accordance 
with the recommendation would adequately safeguard 
the interests of the schools insofar as textbook publish- 
ers’ paper quotas are concerned. 

Slightly in excess of half of the present shortage, 
estimated at several million school books, is believed to 
be due to lack of paper quotas under Book Order L-245, 
and the rest due to manufacturing delay, WPB said. 
On the basis of results of a survey conducted in the 
school field by the Office of Education, and among pub- 
lishers by the American Textbook Publishers Institute, 
the task group predicted that the shortage was likely 
to become even more serious next year unless prompt 
steps are taken to correct it. The task group was com- 
posed of two members of the industry advisory com- 
mittee and five representatives of the industry. 


limited to 85% of °42 


Ir was EsTIMaTED that textbook publishers are currently 
able to produce only about 85% of the quantity of books 
they produced in 1942, which was considered a normal 
year, inasmuch as school books must be printed on basis 
weights of paper sufficiently heavy to provide opacity 
and the strength that long service requires. Nor, with 
young readers in mind, has it been possible to effect sub- 
stantial economies in the type and margin sizes employed 
in school books. 

During a recent meeting of the Book Publishing and 
Manufacturing Industry Advisory Committee, discus- 
sion of this subject resulted in the adoption of the 
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Textbook publishers will be granted paper relief 


The third machine which was described was conceived 
as a mechanical means of performing the final operation 
of putting jackets on books prior to boxing up for ship- 
ment. This machine will be trough fed and the jackets 
will be hopper fed. The jackets will be automatically 
put on the books with proper register and the completely 
jacketed book discharged from the machine in such a 
way that the feed and discharge ends of the machine 
will be in line with each other. The machine will also be 
so constructed that if the operator fails to feed a book 
or if the book fails to open properly, no jacket will be 


fed. 


Manufacturing delay also said to have con- 


tributed to lack of several million copies 





above and several other recommendations by the com- 
mittee, Harry F. West, Government presiding officer 
and chief of the WPB Book Section, reported. 

A second industry task group appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to study reconversion of the book publishing 
and manufacturing industry to a peacetime economy sub- 
mitted an interim report to the full committee, and 
recommended that no action should be taken with re- 
spect to the relaxation or revocation of any WPB pulp 
or paper control orders without the fullest study by all 
industry advisory committees involved in the manufac- 
ture and use of pulp and paper. 


controls to stay put 


AFTER CONFERRING with task groups of magazine and 
newspaper publishers on reconversion problems con- 
fronting those industries, the committee pointed out that 
no single segment of the pulp or paper consuming indus- 
try should be considered by itself. The problem of re- 
laxation of controls should be studied in the light of 
supplies of pulp and paper available to all users, it was 
said. As long as there is a wide discrepancy between 
supply and demand, it was the opinion of the commit- 
tee that all limitation orders must be relaxed or revoked 
with caution and only after thorough consideration. 
Otherwise, it was indicated, in a free paper market with 
demand vastly exceeding the supply, paper would inevit- 
ably gravitate toward those industries and those individ- 
ual consumers whose buying power permits them to ac- 
quire the largest share of the supply. 

A belief in some quarters that paper supplies have 
increased has brought about pressure for the relaxation 
of paper limitation orders in 1945, it was reported, but 
WPB officials emphasized that production problems and 
the increased demand for pulp products by the military 
and by the liberated countries make it necessary to con- 
tinue restrictions for some time to come. Relief is not 
yet in sight, nor will it be immediately after “Victory 
in Europe” Day, as is commonly supposed, Government 
officials said. 
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Nalesbook firm opens new plant 


Controlled light, straight-line produc- 
tion, highspots of Winnipeg installation 


Scavranse across CANADA 
and the U. S. are a dozen busy production centers of one 
of the largest sectors of the bookbinding industry—the 
factories in which are produced the billions of manifold 
business forms, in the shape of salesbooks, continuous 
forms, autographic register sets, snapouts, etc., needed 
to conduct modern business. Now in Winnipeg, Canada, 
there has been opened the latest addition to this series 
of gigantic factories, that of the Western Sales Book 
Co. Ltd. 

All this owes its origin to the experiments and in- 
ventive genius of a handful of men of the period of 
1880 and thereabouts, who invented the first manifold 
forms (see B& BP, July & September 42, December *43). 
From these efforts to escape the drudgery of the copy- 
ing press and laborious filling out by hand of bills of 
sales, orders, blanks, etc., developed this huge business. 
To one man in particular, the late John R. Carter, en- 
titled “the father of the sales book,” the opening of the 
Western’s new building should come as realization of a 
dream. To another, Samuel J. Moore, veteran of the 
industry and Carter’s partner, it is but one more step in 
that realization. From their early efforts grew the 
Moore Corp., Ltd., of which Western is a division, as 
are numerous other American and Canadian business 
supply manufacturers. 

Western’s new building is built of brick and stone, 
one story high, and planned to provide the ideal in 
straight line production from the receipt of raw materials 
to shipment of finished product, with 36,000 sq. ft. to do 
it in. Cost of the new edifice is estimated in the neigh- 
borhood of $300,000 for building and new equipment, 
according to R. G. R. Govan, general manager. 


controlled lighting 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE MOST OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF 
the new plant is the experiment being conducted in 
lighting of the composing room, in which the 
type for the many varieties of forms and books 
the plant produces, is set. 

There will be no need for anyone to ever so 
much as make a flicker of movemen. toward a 
light switch or chain. The lighting panel board 
is so controlled by photo-electric cells, that as 
soon as the available daylight falls below the 
level required for efficient work, the fluorescent 
lights are automatically turned on. When the 
level improves sufficiently, the lights are like- 
wise automatically turned off. It is planned to 
extend the system to all departments as soon 
as it has been thoroughly proven. 

Other innovations in building construction are 
specially double-glazed windows, opening both 
inwardly and upwardly. Shadowless north light 
is supplied by the saw-tooth-type roof, and roof 
exhaust fans ensure circulation of air, with 
special forced draft for all internal rooms. This 
is amplified still more in the company’s own 
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carbon-coating department, in which the air is changed 
every three minutes. r 

Humidification will remove static electricity and en- 
able the high speed equipment to operate at the most 
efficient levels. The rolls of paper from which the forms 
are produced at such speeds are delivered by a Mono- 
Rail crane system from the adjoning spur track, and 
conveyed directly to the special small rotary presses 
which print and collate the forms. Off the press, the 
material flows directly to the finishing department and 
bindery, and to the shipping room. 

Besides spacious general offices, the new plant includes 
the last word in locker facilities and kitchen. 


first plant in barn 


WESTERN WAS FOUNDED IN 1916, with its first plant in 
a barn. Within two years, the company was purchased 
by a larger group of salesbook manufacturers, who soon 
were able to set the company up in larger quarters. 

In 1922, F. N. Burt Co., Ltd., a division of the 
Moore Corp., purchased .the entire business and the 
name of the firm was changed to its present style, and 
larger premises taken over. Two years later, the com- 
pany had again outgrown its quarters and built an ex- 
tension. In 1927, it purchased the B. C. Sales Book Co. 
and moved into a new building in Vancouver. 

The story of how the Moore Corp. grew from the 
devising of an improved manifold book by John Carter 
was told in full in BaBP just a year ago. The' best- 
known American division of the big group of manufac- 
turers is the American Sales Book Co., Niagara Falls; 
other divisions are Pacific Manifolding Book Co., 
Emeryville and Los Angeles, Gilman Fanfold Corp., 
Niagara Falls, Cosby-Wirth Manifold Book Co., Min- 
neapolis, Burt Business Forms, Toronto, National Sales 
Book Check Co. Montreal, Moore Research & Service 
Co., Niagara Falls, and Kidder Press Co., Dover, N. H. 


Front view of Western’s plant and rotary press line 
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e's HARD TO TELL NOW, 80 
thoroughly is everything confused, whether the publish- 
ing industry has invaded the toymakers field, or vice 
versa. For today, more than ever, books look like games, 
and games turn out to be books. A publisher isn’t con- 
sidered really in the swim unless he has a book that 
talks, walks, squawks, tickles, or jiggles, and no toy- 
maker would be seen without a game kit that doesn’t in- 
clude 34 or so midget books as part of the bargain. 

Yes, trick bookmaking has really arrived. From a 
handful of books a couple of years ago, the toy shortage 
has produced an almost endless string of titles, which 
have enlisted the best brains, brightest eyelets and the 
sharpest dies of die-cutters, flockers, animators, bindery 
girls, illustrators, mechanical binders, and assorted di- 
visions of the graphic arts. From the current crop of 
juveniles you can take your pick of detachable animals. 
vegetables, nursery characters, trains, mirrors, or 
candies. Or you can juggle monkeys on sticks, work 
out puzzles, sniff flowers. stroke fur, build houses, and a 
score of other things. 

And if you could look behind the ink, paper, thread. 
wire, and plastic used to produce these books, you might 
even scent the odor of aspirin and hear the groans of 
printers and binders as they wrestled with the ingenious 
contraptions the publishers have produced in order to 
hold their market in juveniles. It is to the everlasting 
credit of both customer and producer that on very few 
occasions has either one flopped. And it’s to the credit 
of the public, too, that it has recognized this ingenuity 
as something permanent, vet at the same time has con- 
tinued to buy the regular juvenile editions. In the past 
few years, however, the trick book or play-book as it is 
sometimes called, has proven a bonanza for pamphlet 
and mechanical binders, die-cutters, etc. 


book in hand 


THE PRODUCTION FIGURES on books of this nature are, 
for the most part, unavailable, simply because the totals 
change almost hourly. In the light of today’s production 
problems, it is hard to say that a book in the bookstore 
is worth two in the bindery. To get them that far along 
the line is something of an achievement, for which kard 
working production departments deserve something more 
useful than orchids. 

Let’s look at just a few of the titles that papa and 
mamma are buying for the kids. but are wearing out 
themselves before Santa even whistles for his reindeer. 

Here’s one of the Rainy Day books, produced by the 
Duenewald Ptg. Co., N.Y.C., and distributed by E. P. 
Dutton. “Cicero and the Butterfly” is the title. selling 
for $1.50. Right off, on the cover, we’re—we mean the 
kids are—confronted with the enthralling task of solv- 
ing seven different problems. Simple enough, you think, 
but there’s a melange of interlocking tabs, strings, and 
jumbled letters, that’ll keep junior—and you too—up 
long past the usual deadline. 


carrots, string beans 

For NEXT YEAR’Ss JUNIOR VicTrory GARDENERS there’s 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard’s agricultural treat, “Pick The 
Vegetables.” For a dollar, you can pull the fruit of the 
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No it’s playbooks they want for Amas! 


by Frank Myrick 





efforts of Duenewald and Publishers Bookbindery from 
a colorful paper earth, tuck ’em in a big basket on the 
back cover, and then replant them if you're so inclined. 

If we'd been bright, we would have thought of the 
idea of animating “The Night Before Christmas,” but 
Crown Pub. Co. was far ahead of us, and has produced 
this charmer, with cut-outs of all the old familiar char- 
acters of the poem, down to Santa and his jiggly cor- 
poration. There’s even a window that opens. Friedman 
Die-Cutting Corp., was responsible for Santa’s figure, 
and the others, after Duenewald reproduced them. The 
Spiral Binding Co., N.Y.C. was called in to assemble 
the whole. 


The Capitol Pub. Co., also of N.Y.C., has been mak- 
ing tracks in the animation field, especially with its 
“polyplane animation.” This phase, represented in 
“Let’s Find Skippy” introduces an attempt to gain a 
simulation of various degrees of space, and in this book, 
is very well done with a series of die-cut pages that 
finally reveals the missing pooch. It was bound by Sloves. 

The search theme, a never-failing adjunct of juvenile 
curiosity, is adopted for Howell, Soskin’s ‘“Where’s 
Johnny,” printed by General Offset Co., and also bound 
by Spiral Binding Co. The catch is that the reader 
knows where Johnny is all the time, if he has a quick 
enough eye, and can follow him through all sorts of 
“reg lar feller” adventures. 


SoME LUCKY YOUNGSTERS are going to get copies of both 
“Pick The Vegetables” and ‘Feed The Animals,” 
Houghton Mifflin’s 1944 season hit, and thus can pull 
up the carrots and feed ’em to his barnyard chums in 
the latter. Buck Ptg. Co., Boston, produced this book, 
with its oversize, lap-folded pages that pull the trick. 
While we're on the subject of Animalia, did you ever 
see a cow laugh? If you haven’t, buy junior a copy of 
Capitol Pub. Co.’s ‘Ha-Ha Farm,” and let him wiggle 
the tabs that animate the critters in this one, and afford 
a wide variety of facial expressions. Sloves bound it. 


“The Little Builder Book” of Simon & Schuster, last 
year, finds an echo in “Fix The Toys,” published by 
William Morrow and produced by Polygraphic and 
Sloves Mech. Bdg. A jumble of die-cut heads of dolls, 
etc., will keep the kids out of the cookie jar for hours. 


Flocking never loses its fascination for the little tykes 
who are just learning to know things by the feel of 
them. What better way to get acquainted with a Shet- 
land pony, the dream gift of most any moppet, than to 
touch his fur? The dream is cleverly materialized in 
Julian Messner’s “Shaggy Pony,” another in that 
firm’s series of flocked books, for which Don Wallace. 
N.Y.C., takes a bow for his conversion of a printed sur- 
face into a furry kitten, bear, lamb, or what have you. 
All other production of about 55,000 copies is credited 
to Polygraphic and Sloves. 

Lastly, if you haven’t met the shaggy pony, there’s 
“Boy Meets Pony,” another Howell Soskin title in 
which a trick format serves to carry equally clever text. 
General Offset and Spiral Binding Co., were the pro- 
ducers of this title also. 
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Methods of lineup and register 


by Marcus G. Overstreet 
The Johnson & Hardin Co. 


— ARE ONE OR TWO THINGS 
we have worked out in our printing departments which 
have helped a lot in time-saving and efficiency. In gen- 
eral, I believe they can be applied in other plants, and 
I am glad of the opportunity of presenting them here 
for consideration by others. 

First, let us give you a little background of the John- 
son & Hardin plant, so that you can compare it with 
your own. We are generally thought of as book printers. 
In the main, this is true, but in addition, we print a 
varied line of work. The book work is fussy to a certain 
extent, and it has to be done well. There is a lot of 
halftone work in it. I am sure that over a year’s time, 
we print more halftone work than any three combined 
plants in Cincinnati. 

What is more, 95% of our printing is done on E.F. 
stock, much of it in two and three colors. E.F. is not 
easy to print on when you attempt to do good work, and 
we have found that 120-line screen works out best for 
the halftones. We do many textbooks; not grade school, 
but high school, college and the business world—books 
on English, Law, General Business, and similar sub- 
jects. So over the period of the year, our volume is 
great. We have a plant of twelve cylinder presses, with 
other small units. We run both a day and night force. 


departmental cooperation stressed 
WE ARE VERY FORTUNATE to have close cooperation be- 
tween the composing room, pressroom and bindery. This 
is necessary, particularly where there are any unusual 
systems in effect, as they are in our plant, in order to 
make them function successfully. None of our depart- 
ments feel that the others encroach unduly on their own 
departments. 

When a book is ready to be placed on our press 
schedule and in work, it is gone over by the department 





The method: section of a lineup form 
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Here’s how one book plant saves 


valuable press time on plates 


The result: press sheet of bleed form on lineup sheet 


heads before it gets into actual production. The sched- 
ule consists of signatures in the book, and this schedule 
goes to all department heads interested. The pressroom 
superintendent examines this schedule and makes his 
selections for routine printing. 

Now here is a point where we operate just in reverse 
perhaps to the way in which some other plants operate. 
After the signature schedule is made up, the pressroom 
superintendent takes complete charge of the job. A 
great deal of our work is patent base. The composing 
room takes care of the forms—puts them away, gets 
them out at the proper time, and lays them out. That is 
the last the composing room sees of that job, speaking 
strictly as the composing room. 


where pressroom responsibility starts 

FROM THAT POINT ON, the responsibility of printing the 
book belongs to the pressroom. The pressroom super- 
intendent takes charge of selecting the color forms that 
will cause him the least change-over in presses. He is 
responsible for future lock-up, and checks to see that 
he gets the right forms when he is ready for them. 
This system has proven itself in our plant, working out 
in an exceptionally satisfactory manner over a period 
of years. There is always cooperation between the com- 
posing room and the pressroom. We don’t have the 
trouble, as in some plants, of the composing room think- 
ing the pressroom is stepping over into its field. 

We print any number of different books, each with 
different margins all around. They run from 300 to 
800 pages, many in two and three colors. In recent 
years, many of the texts have been revised, and they 
have gone for bleed cuts in a big way—all patent base 
work. The books are run in 32 or 64-p. forms. Now, 
since the forms consist of part oversize bleed plates and 


part regular-size plates, this fact greatly increases the 
(Please turn to page 52) 
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N. Y. BINDERS MEET ‘the annual meeting of the 
Bookbinders and Rulers Assn. of N.Y.C. was held on the 
evening of November 16, at the Southern Grill. With president 
Benjamin Ant (Novelty Binding & Ruling) as chairman, a 
review of the year’s accomplishments was presented to the 
membership. Stress was laid on the work done by the Assn. 
under the direction of its counsel, Miss Fruma Sussman, in 
ironing out some of the kinks which faced the binders under 
various interpretations of the wage stabilization order. 

Plans were also discussed for participation in the 6th War 
Loan Drive, following the excellent records hung up by the 
Assn. in the previous Loans. As a windup to the current cam- 
paign the War Loan Committee announced a dinner and 
dance for December 16 at the Hotel McAlpin, at which a war 
bond is the admission price. 

Morris Shain, chairman, nominating committee, presented 
the slate of officers and board of directors, who will be elected 
by membership ballot by mail. A resolution was passed to put 
the Assn. on record as supporting the bill now before Con- 
gress to permit the office of Public Printer to be appointive 
on a fifteen-year basis. A copy of the resolution is being sent 
to Congressmen. The next regular meeting—in January—will 
be held at the Building Trades Center. 


GPO REQUIREMENTS The filing period for sealed 
proposals on U. S. Government Printing Office requirements for 
the six month period beginning Jan. 1, 1945, closed on Nov. 
27. As usual, many and varied were the items sought. There 
was some slight increase in the amount of medium and heavy- 
weight buckram needed, over a comparable period last year. 
Buckram requirements for the coming half-year are 58,000 
yards; last year only 35,000 yards were sought in the pro- 
posal. 

Other items sought were, 12,000 yards of pyroxylin-coated 
fabric of the 36” width, and of the varying weights of starch- 
filled bookcloth, 63,000 yards. 

Some quantities of cotton duck in various widths are needed, 
and in the cotton crash category, 75,000 yards of gray super 
24/20 weave, 36” wide, are required. 


CANADIAN PUBLISHERS FETTERED The tight 
manpower situation in Canadian binderies and printing plants 
(BaBP, October, p. 34) is holding back Dominion publishing 
just at a time when there is a greatly increased demand for 
Canadian books, William Arthur Deacon, representing the 
Canadian Authors’ Association, stated at a meeting of sixteen 
nationally organized societies of the arts, in Toronto on 
Nov. 15. The bindery shortage is particularly acute, Deacon 
said, while noting that cooperation between all the various 
artisans concerned with bookmaking had advanced the quality 
of Canadian books as a finished product. 

As an instance of the handicaps now facing Dominion 
publishers he cited the fact that copies of Canadian-written 
“Earth and High Heaven,” in the face of a huge pre-Christ- 
mas demand, had to be sidetracked to make way for produc- 
tion of essential textbooks. On the other hand, the Toronto 
publishing house of Longmans, Green, recently beat the pro- 
duction problem to some extent by having 10,000 copies of 
one of its popular titles manufactured in Vancouver, B.C., 
2,000 miles away, and shipped east upon completion. 

Deacon foresaw Canadian book publishing and manufac- 
ture as becoming a business of major proportions in the 
postwar period, not only as far as the Dominion is concerned, 
but also in comparison with other countries. Canada is already 
the largest producer of French-language books in the world, 


he stated, adding that there was a steadily-rising demand 


for all Dominion-published books. The machinery, he said, 


was adequate for increased manufacture, the chief bottleneck 
being that of plant help. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS POTPOURRI Copies of the 1943 
“Periodical Index,” prepared annually by the Educational 
Commission, International Printing House Craftsmen, are now 
available from E. G. Hubbell, committee chairman, Meredith 
Pub. Co., Des Moines, Iowa. The booklet, in which is indexed 
all the literature covering sales, production, management, etc., 
appearing in the trade magazines of the industry, including 


B«BP, is free to Club members, $1.00 to others. Back copies 


of °41 and °42 are also available. 


WPB LAUDS SMITH Harold C. Smith, area director of 
industrial salvage in Clinton, Mass., recently received from the 
WPB’s Salvage Division, a letter of praise for his accom- 
plishments and a certificate of merit in this direction. The 
letter informed him that so successful had been the committee’s 
work that Smith might dissolve his committee if he saw fit. 
Smith is president of Colonial Press, located in Clinton. 


REFUGEES RETURN = Youngsters who use the steps of 
the New York Public Library as a trysting spot were spurred 
into cheers recently when three large vans loaded with 25,000 
rare, war-jittery books, pulled up in the midnight murk of 
of New York’s 42d Street and Fifth Avenue. The porters 
who carried in the books were reversing a panicky hegira 
which began in May, 1942, when the books were moved in fear 
of enemy bombings. Since that time the books had been cower- 
ing in a deep, bombproof vault in Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Highlighting the return was a special exhibit of eight of the 
rarer refugees, the Gutenberg Bible, (Mainz 1454-55); a 
printed letter of Columbus (1493) announcing the discovery of 
America; the Tickhill Psalter; the Geographia of Claudius 
Ptolemy; the Chronicles of England, (1480) printed by 
William Caxton; Dotrina Breve, first book printed in the New 
World; the Whole Book of Psalms, (1640), first book printed 
in what is now the United States; and the manuscript of 
Washington’s Farewell Address. Welcome home, strangers! 


PHILADELPHIA BINDERS REPORT A brief re- 
view of conditions in Philadelphia has been released by George 
Wustner, of Wm. F. Murphy Co., on behalf of the Blank Book 
Mfg., Paper Rulers and Pamphlet Binders group of the 
Typothetae of that city. Wustner is president of the group. 

As expected, the report stated that the help shortage con- 
stituted the No. One headache of 1944. Otherwise, things are 
going along about as well as can be expected. Binders have 
no inventories at hand, but are not short of materials, as most 
publishers supply their own. Runs on loose-leaf books eased 
somewhat after 1943’s large demands. 

The organization feels strongly, according to Wustner, that 
frequent meetings to discuss common problems, result in great 
practical gains for all members. Meetings have been held 
from time to time during the past year, and are to be con- 
tinued in 1945. It is expected that a number of very interest- 
ing programs will develop in the next twelve months. 


NAGS AND RAGS 


Here’s a true story—without any moral—about a book 
manufacturing salesman. He shall be nameless, although, 
in another sense, his name is legion, because he likes to 
place a bet now and _ then on a promising bangtail. He 
hasn’t time to study the tip sheets, nor does he care to. 
His occasional wagering follows the hunch system. 

A month ago he won some sweet sugar on “Paper Boy.” 
Then one day he was fascinated by another one, cap- 
tioned “Paper Cutter,” which also won. A firm believer 
by this time in the magic adhering to the graphic arts 
nomenclature, the now-and-then plunger’s next choice was 
a nag called “Paper Mill,” which likewise romped home 
a winner. 

“Now I’m looking every day for a horse named ‘Book- 
binder’,” he asserts. When that day comes, itll be book- 


binders versus bookies, because we'll all be stringing 
along. 
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U. T. A. MEETS IN CLEVELAND Some 200 members 
and guests crowded into the 58th annual convention of the 
United Typothetae of America, which was held early in No- 
vember in Cleveland. ‘The two-day meet was jampacked with 
business pertinent to the association. 

Among the speakers was James L. Cockrell, president, Mid- 
west Printing Company, Tulsa, Okla., who developed the topic, 
“Wanted—Men to Work Together.” His talk dealt with the 
printing industry and the necessity for over-all cooperation in 
the solution of problems. David Gibson, Erie Press, Cleve- 
land, spoke on “Us Blind Samsons of Industry.” Charles B. 
DeVaux rendered the financial report. Other speakers were: 
L. Irving Lamphier, U.T.A.’s executive secretary; R. V. 
Mitchell, chairman of the board, Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany; Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice president, American Type 
Founders; and George Trundle, Jr., president, Trundle En- 
gineering Company. 

The members also heard addresses by Robert Ross, deputy 
director, Printing and Publishing Division, WPB, John Bres- 
nahan, legal counsel of U.T.A., Lawrence Hanson, assistant 
executive secretary, U.T.A., and Steward R. Carter, Jr., 
U.T.A.’s director of Governmental Relations. A highlight of the 
meeting was the presentation of a scroll to Rollin K. Mead, 
member of the headquarter’s staff for the past 36 years. Past 
president Raymond Battenberg made the presentation. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, Harold 
W. Hill, H. W. Hill Printing Company, Cleveland; Treasurer, 
Donald L. Boyd, Standard Printing and Publishing Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Vice president, W. G. Simpson, C. T. Deer- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky.; Fred E. Little, Wilmington Printing 
Company, Wilmington, N. C., Rollio Bradford, Bradford- 
Robinson Printing Co., Denver, Colo., Arthur A. Wetzel, 
Wetzel Brothers, Wilwaukee, Wis., and Harry Ambrose, E. T. 
Lowe Publishing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


EDWARD STERN PROMOTES Joseph S. Aupperle, 
former Chief Letterpress Planner and Consultant to the Plan- 
ning Department of Edward Stern & Company, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was promoted recently to the post of Su- 
perintendent of Composition and Director of Typography. 
Aupperle’s impressive career with the Stern firm dates back 
to 1926 when he was an apprentice. 


MIDGET CALENDAR Reminder that a new year is 
coming up is furnished by the receipt of the calendar produced 
annually by the Eaton Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass., whose 
Laura Lee Linder accessory supply line is well known to book- 
binders. For the past four years the firm has designed a cal- 
endar for use both as desk piece and for the pocket. But this 
year, difficulty of obtaining materials dictated the production 
of a strictly pocket calendar. 

The Eaton pocket calendar is a beautiful little creation of 
the binder’s and printer’s art. It was designed by Frep 
ANTHOENSEN, one of America’s artists of the printing craft. 
He has made brilliant use of printer’s “metal” flowers, many 
of which were cut in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. The 
foreword describes the significance of these devices which 


were derived in large part from the simple things of nature 
and heraldry. 


S.A. ANNIVERSARY _ The notable publishing and book 
manufacturing house of Guillermo Kraft, Buenos Aires, re- 
cently issued a striking portfolio in celebration of its 80th 
anniversary. One of its most distinctive features is the design 
of the cover. In it the lines of the initial “K” lend themselves 
admirably to the physical form of the portfolio, the outward 
slanting lines forming the edges of the tucked in flap, a 
short tongue slipping through a slit in the vertical stroke of 
the letter. Printed in gold ink with a reverse panel of brown 
surprinted also in gold, it is a remarkable monument to the 
firm’s 80th anniversary. 

The contents comprise a series of 111/,” x 15” folders mostly 
on a cream antique laid stock, with a history of the founder 
and his successors, in Spanish, of course, and a generous serv- 
ing of well-chosen examples of the firm’s work. Many of them 
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are plates and sample pages from some of the firm’s titles, 
produced in their own plant. Many are in full color. Typical 
is “Genera et Species Plantarum Argentinarum” and a folio 
of title, text, and illustration, from Hudson’s “Far Away 
and Long Ago,” of which 1500 copies were printed for the 
Limited Editions Club by Kraft. In the folder labeled “The 
Past,” are to be found reproductions of earlier titles, map 
printing, etc., done by the big firm, one of the greatest figures 
in Latin-American publishing and book production. 

Kraft was founded, as its name implies, by William Kraft 
who was born in the duchy of Brunswick, Germany, in 1839. 


Since then his family has carried on the business for three 
generations. 


MINNEAPOLIS MEETING Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., 
one of the oldest employers associations in the State of Min- 
nesota, held its 68th annual meeting in Minneapolis on No- 
vember Ist. Clarence Mann, of Printing Inc., was elected pres- 
ident for the coming year. He is the 23d president of the 
organization. Charles H. Jensen, of Jensen Printing Co., was 
elected chairman of the board of directors, after having 
served five years as president. 

Other officers are: Vice-presidents, A. W. Peterson, Tension 
Envelope Corp.; Felton Colwell, Colwell Press; R. E. Haugan, 
Augsburg Publishing Co.; H. F. Shedd, Shedd-Brown Mfg. Co.; 
Treasurer, L. R. Johnson, A. G. Johnson Electrotype Co.; 
Vice-president and general manager, Paul J. Ocken; Execu- 
tive secretary, Grace H. Downing. 


CLEVER BINDER’S AD A full page advertisement in 
the Graphic Arts Review, Philadelphia, is once again proof 
that the Weissgerber Brothers, of the Philadelphia Bindery, 
are right in there at bat. Offering a free daily appointment 
book by means of a tipped-in business reply card to all who 
ask for it, the bindery cites all its many services and empha- 
sizes that “p. b. means completeness.” It’s a handly little 
5” x 8” book, too, that they offer in exchange for a little 
curiosity, which in turn gives them a nice prospect list in 
that area. 


IN BRIEF Enrollments for N. Y. Employing Printers 
Assn. educational courses are soaring above those of last year. 


A late November count tallied 391 enrollees, as compared with 
248 last year. 


Harry Wuitesipe, superintendent of the Capital Carbon 
and Ribbon Company, Ottawa, Canada, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ottawa branch of the Printing House Craftsmen. 


JosepH KINLEIN, proprietor of the Optic Bindery, Baltimore, 
has been elected recording secretary of the Baltimore Graphic 
Arts Assn. Ellsworth A. Geist, S. D. Warren Co., addressed 
the November 9 meeting on the paper situation. 


In Summing Up 


What may be one of the most drastic measures yet taken in 
the entire graphic arts industry—definite control of printing 
and binding production time to ensure production of govern- 


ment work—confronts the industry. The cause? Allegations 
that the industry is falling down badly on delivery dates, 
especially on military orders. Only other alternative is said to 
be application of a priority system to such orders, which 
everyone dreads. Recriminations have been tossed by all 
concerned, but every effort is being made to avert any such 
set-aside order as was set up for paper manufacturers. More 
details later... 

See what Santa will bring the book industry in the line of 
postwar machinery on pages 25 and 65 of this issue. Who 
says the industry is dead on its feet when such new improve- 
ments as these—and others not yet mentionable—are in the 
offing? 

Library binding has struggled manfully against even greater 
odds perhaps than any other segment of the industry since 
many of their materials and a large part of their labor have 
almost vanished. But the LBI counters with an intelligent 
program for cost study, materials testing, and other forward 
looking steps for 194X. See pages 37, 39, and 40 for details. 
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[ures IS NO DENYING THAT 
the production man, in publishing office, print shop, or 
bindery, has his full share of troubles in this period of 
war economy and restrictions. Paper is scarce and of 
poor quality. Adequate supplies and skilled employees 
are difficult to obtain. Books are selling in great volume, 
making replacements of stock the cause of more jangled 
nerves than ever before. 

However, compared to the difficulties encountered by 
the Chinese artisans of the graphic arts, our own work- 
aday existence is a life of happy ease. Take, for in- 
stance the case of a particular Chinese printer from the 
coastal city of Kiangsu. In 1938 the Japanese bombed 
the city, destroying homes and shops. This printer, 
togethér with his assistants, wife and children, decided 
to load what small equipment they could salvage from 
the flaming ruins and carry it on their backs to some 
haven in the west. Thus loaded down they trekked 1200 
miles with waves of other refugees who fled the invaders 
and despoilers of their homeland. 


C.1.C. printing unit formed 


RESTING IN A LITTLE VILLAGE—Paochi—on the road be- 
side the machinery and the few pitiful belongings they 
could carry with them, they saw the signs of the Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives calling on artisans and workers 
to “band together to win the war and to build a new 
life.” 

The printer went to the C.I.C. headquarters. Could 
he get a loan to start a printing workshop? He went, 
moved only by desperation. His hopelessness was typical 
of that which walked with the millions of refugees all 
over China in those days. It was too much to hope that 
somewhere there was a place to stop; somewhere a 
village where men could work and eat and laugh once 
more. When he was told, after being interviewed, that it 
was just such men as he that C.I.C. needed, he broke 
down and wept. 

He went back with the glorious news to his family and 
the others. Thus was the second cooperative formed. 
(The first was a blacksmith shop.) Headed by the 
printer, who was elected chairman, and his assistants, it 
began production and the training of new printers. 

Today the graphic arts units are an important part 
of the more than 2400 cooperative enterprises through- 
out eighteen provinces of free China (The majority of 
the funds for this enterprise are sent by Indusco Inc., 
the American Committee in Aid of Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives of New York City, a_ participating 
agency of United China Relief.) The 450,000 people 
dependent on this plan work to produce flour, cloth, 
shoes, paper, printed forms, leaflets, books, blankets, 








Photo courtesy Indusco, New York 
Complicated type banks are no bar to mobile plants 
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soap, machinery, coal, drugs, hospital supplies, iron 
and a long list of almost 500 other products. These 
are essential manufactured goods which China’s armies 
and civilians must have, if she is to continue her resist- 
ance to Japan and begin the modernization of her vast 
country. 

The full impact of what this movement means can 
most nearly be grasped, if one ponders the fact that in 
the first year of war, Japan seized or destroyed 90% 
of China’s modern industry and imposed the tightest 
blockade in the history of the world. Together with the 
loss of her modern industry, China was faced with the 
problem of 50,000,000 refugees whose skills and labor 
were being wasted as they trekked inland to a hard and 
undeveloped land without jobs, sanitation or the barest 
necessities of life. 


New Zealander works out plan 


In Jury, 1938, THE PROBLEM was rigorously attacked. 
The central government commissioned Rewi Alley, a 
New Zealand industrial engineer working in China, to 
proceed with the organization of his plan for a new 
kind of production, fitted both to war-time needs and 
the social structure of China. His goal was 30,000 small 
mobile industrial plants strewn across the land. Each 
had to be neatly camouflaged to fit into the rustic scene 
so that it could not be seen from the air and bombed by 
the Japanese. In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that while towering chimneys are impractical because 
they mark the position of factories for the Japanese 
planes, they are ever present in present-day Chinese 
printing and folk art, as symbols of the aspirations of 
these hard-working cooperatives. 

Crippled and demobilized soldiers are also a great 
problem. Under the guidance of the C.I.C., the crippled 
soldier graphic arts co-ops are the model workshops of 
the land, doing letterpress printing, bookbinding, four 
color litho printing and many other jobs. 

In a Shansi town behind the Japanese lines a printing 
shop was set up, employing 600 young men who could 
shoot as well as set type. Among other things the plant 
printed a daily paper with a circulation of 30,000. Re- 
cently, the Japanese invaded the area on a mopping-up 
expedition. The entire plant was moved by the operators 
overnight and the next day’s paper came out on time 
in another section. 

Some cooperatives have had to shift their location six 
or seven times within a year. A whole group of about 
20 factories had to travel 300 miles before resuming 
production in a well hidden mountain hamlet. Many of 
the members have given their lives that the work might 
go on. Japanese soldiers have the order to shoot on 
sight any person suspected of being a member of 
“Gung Ho” as the C.I.C. is sometimes called. Indeed, 
at this writing some 400 cooperatives have made com- 
plete plans for moving an average distance of 105 miles 
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PLANTS IN CHINA 


by Ray Freiman 


inland at the signal that the Japanese are again ad- 
vancing. Over 7420 people will be affected and 900 
tons of machinery and equipment will have to be trans- 
ported. 

One of the cardinal principles of this organization 
consists of compact, mobile industry. It does not 
follow the plan of centralization in the United States, 
England and the other older industrial nations, but 
rather the example of the most recently industrialized 
countries such as Scandinavia, Australasia and Switzer- 
land. Indeed the bad features of centralization have 
developed to the point in the United States and Eng- 
land where we find ourselves looking toward decentrali- 
zation, aided of course, by electric power lines, trucks 
and rapid transport on tracks. 


all forms of printed matter produced 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT ACTIVITIES in which the 
C.I.C. is engaged is the printing and publication of 
newspapers, magazines, textbooks and reports. The 
Northwest C.I.C. library has about 1800 Chinese books 
and about 70 English. Altogether some $30,000 (Na- 
tional currency) has been spent on book purchases. 
(Chinese National currency varies from 20 to 40 to one, 
compared with the American dollar). 

Practical educational material is still far too scarce. 
In China one deals with unlearned people, most of whom 
ean read few or no characters. The preparation of 
reading material is very difficult. Much must be done 
through picture books with simple characters which can 
be deciphered by the few who can read a little. The 
long road must still be traveled before simplification of 
printing and writing itself is accomplished. The printer 
must struggle with about 1000 different type characters 
even in the so-called simplified alphabet. 

Most striking of these country industrial units is the 
Northwest Printing Cooperative, divided into two parts, 
with a third sister-unit near Paochi. This co-op, with 33 
members and 55 preliminary members, is the stand-by 
of army, police and government educational offices in 
Sian. It also supplies the C.I.C. and the individual 
cooperatives with their reading material, magazines and 
printed stationery of all kinds. 

Equipment is as follows, all housed in the somewhat 
cramped quarters of a farmer’s barnyard: 2 newspaper- 
size presses; 1 book size press; 3 treadle foolscap-size 
presses; 3 lithographs (used for army textbooks); 2 
type-casters; a set of 3,000 dies for making new charac- 
ter-type; 2 guillotines; 33,000 pounds of type and other 
miscellaneous equipment. 

A list of the jobs completed in September 1940 is 
given below: 

“Experiences of the War of Resistance,” 
a pamphlet by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek 

Army Officers Training Manual 


11,000 copies 
2,000 ” 
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The author of this article, Ray Freiman, production 
manager of Random House, publishing firm, is active in 
the work of the American Committee in Aid of Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives of New York City. He has com- 
piled the material from the files of the Committee. 


Speeches of Generalissimo Chiang 

Monthly magazine of 34th Army 

The Post Office Magazine 

Explanation of the Income Tax System 

Primary School Methods, textbook for 
government p 

C.I.C. Illustrated Monthly 

Letterheads, receipt forms, billheads, etc. 
Members come from Honan, Hopei and Manchuria, as 

well as natives from Sian. 


3,000 
1,000 

500 
2,000 


3,500 
1,000 


large unit in Chenp’ing 


THE PRINTING CO-OPERATIVE WHICH opened in Chenp ing 
at the end of 1940 is the only large printing establish- 
ment in the city. Its capital loan from C.I.C. is $2,000, 
from the bank $2,000 and from friends $4,000. It is at 
present putting out a bi-monthly illustrated magazine 
for the local government and working on an order from 
the educational authorities for 15,000 school textbooks 
produced at a rate of 1,000 sheets daily. The nineteen 
members work on two shifts. 

The printing co-op at Loyang Depot, Honan, has made 
especially fine progress. In November, 1940, the press 
was in private hands. Stealing of type and type-metal 
was rife. Workmen were undisciplined. The plant lost 
money until C.I.C. took over. From that time until 
April 1941, the same plant, with the same personnel, was 
run as a C.I.C. factory with intensive preparatory train- 
ing. In April the co-op was formed and today, both from 
educational and business points of view, it is one of the © 
best in the country and a good example of what ought 
to be done more widely. 

In another, 70 men and boys are divided into groups of 
six for sleeping, eating and studying. The “Gung Ho 
T’uan T’i” or “daily life teams” are the lowest units of a 
democratic system which organizes the work and progress 
of the co-op. Each member keeps a diary. At the end 
of the week the teams hold a self-criticism meeting, and 
the results of these may be brought up before the co-op 
general meeting. Chinese characters and essays are cor- 
rected and marked by member-teachers. The coop has 
printed several of its own textbooks compiled from Min- 


istry of Education material. 
(Please turn to page 53) 


eo. 
Photo courtesy Indusco, New York 
Press turns in Chinese refugee co-op shop 
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Along With Our Wish For Your 


Merriest Christmas 


Jud Happ Nea Ye, 


We hope the mutual good will that’s bound business friends 


to us for 103 years will continue in full measure in 1945. 


THE DAVEY COMPANY | 
164 Laidlaw Avenue Jersey City 8, N. J. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 


Mills at: Downingtown, Pa., Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Representative: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 2 
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FOLDING JOB Take a sheet 93,” x 
153%,”. Fold in half the long way. Your 
sheet is now 93,” x 774”. So far so good, 
eh? Next a right angle fold 214,” from 
the top of the short side, and 21,” from 
the bottom side. Next fold 1%” and 
2,” on the right and left sides re- 
spectively. The next result is a 34” x 
5,” folded affair, a replica of the by- 
gone days before envelopes were used 
and the stationery was merely folded 
into itself. This format was used by the 
G. & C .Merriam Co. in reproducing a 
letter which Noah Webster wrote to his 
wife in 1831. Their binder claims there 
was no way to fold them on any modern 
folding machine and the work had to be 
done by hand. BaBP reserves comment, 
but try it out on your machine and let 
this department know. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR If Pierre 
Desbarats could but step out of the 
mists of time and look in on the Can- 
adian printing and binding firm of Des- 
barats Printing Co., he would probably 
get both a thrill and a shock at this 
busy Montreal shop. For here his de- 
scendants are still carrying on the busi- 
ness in which he entered almost 300 
years ago in his native France, and 
some of them have pioneered in new 
fields. 

Pierre was a bookseller in the city of 
Pau in the Province of Berne in 1638. 
In common with many booksellers of the 
period, he became a printer. Louis IV 
appointed him King’s printer in 1651, 
and thus launched him on the long road 
which has led to the present firm. 

Pau was a royal residence at one 
time, and the birthplace of Henry of 
Navarre, so it is not hard to understand 
how, in this small city near the Spanish 
border, Pierre Desbarats came to the 
attention of the monarch. 

Pierre’s children and grand-children 
enjoyed the patronage of the kings of 
France successively from 1656-1779. 
After that, there is a big gap in 
the history of the Desbarats family, but 
in 1799, the first imprint of Desbarats 
appeared in Quebec, though there is 
evidence that they were established in 
that city before that date. 

Bigger things than even a king’s print- 
ership were in store for the Desbarats. 
At 26, George E. Desbarats was carry- 
ing on the Government printing business 
in Quebec, which his father had con- 
ducted up to his death in 1964. In 1865, 
the plant was moved to Ottawa, to 
continue its duties as King’s printer for 
the Parliament which was established in 
that city after the Confederation. 

Four years later, the plant was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire and young Des- 
barats abandoned his appointment to 
enter the newspaper field. That year he 
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established the Canadian Illustrated 
News in which appeared, it is claimed, 
the first halftone engravings in America. 
In the files of Hutterr Joun Desparars, 
and his father, Coartes Henry HvLtetr 
DesBaraTs, are progressive proofs of the 
processes inaugurated by their great- 
grandfather. 

In 1873, Desbarats, in conjunction with 
Legg of N. Y., came to N.Y.C. to found 
the N. Y. Daily Graphic, the first illus- 
trated daily in the world. 

The Canadian firm, meanwhile, con- 
tinued to thrive and today is known for 
its catalog and 4-color work. But it’s 
best known in this industry for its crea- 
tion of Spirax, Spiralock, and Interlock 
mechanical bindings, which would certain- 
ly afford ancestor Pierre Desbarats the 
shock mentioned heretofore, should he 
return to visit his descendants, and wit- 
ness the industry’s new developments. 


VIA GRAPEVINE Amid the clamor 
of war’s demand for speedy production 
of books, Lronarp MovunTeney still 
keeps busy at the Cuneo Studio, Chicago, 
turning out handsome inlaid and gold 
tooled covers of leather. The illustra- 
tion herewith shows one of his latest, a 
copy of the “Rubaiyat” for a retired 
Columbus, O., bookseller, Charles Sloan. 
At 85, the latter is still busy collecting 
as many editions of the masterpiece as 
he can obtain. 


In the one illustrated, each page was 
hand illuminated and each bore a dis- 
tinctive hand-painted border. The artist 
spent two years at the task. The text 
was set by hand in Tudor and the single 
copy printed on pure rag paper on a 
hand press by Edwin Hill, Columbus, O. 

Mounteney chose a green imported 
Niger morocco, with silk moire endsheets 


ce pee 


| See 
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to match. Two shades of green were 
used for the hand-worked headbands, 


and the grapevine design has its leaves 
and grape clusters inlaid in gold. 


+. 


HERE & THERE We haven’t the 
picture to prove it—nor, for that mat- 
ter, has the proud angler, ALBERT 
Bercer, N.Y.C. library binder, who man- 
handled a 33 lb. striped bass out of the 
surf at Rockaway a while ago. The 
fish was pretty close to being the 
biggest of the season, and gave Al a 
pretty hectic time for a half-hour or so. 
When Al was through, he didn’t stay 
around long to talk about it, for he was 
pretty well exhausted. N. B.—The fish 
was eaten, not mounted, fish and fowl 
being as scarce as they are today. 


A rose is a rose, but not all book- 
binders are bookbinders. Does that sound 
confusing? If so, consider the plight of 
BsBP’s reporter who, in his sojourn in 
New York, found the following mem- 
bers of the noble clan: I. J. Bookbinder, 
insurance agent; L. Bookbinder, 
plumber; Leo Bookbinder, millinery; 
Philip R. Bookbinder, typographer; 
Uriel Bookbinder, bookseller; Benjamin 
Bookbinder, garageman; and Samuel 
Bookbinder, restaurateur. Then, of 
course, there are Mrs. H. M. Bookbinder, 
Hyman H. Bookbinder; I. Bookbinder; 
Morris L. Bookbinder; and Robert Book- 
binder. What their occupations are, our 
newsman does not know. But he’s on 
their trail. Heck, one of them might 
turn out to be a bookbinder in disguise. 
If he does, we'll treat him to dinner at 
Bookbinder’s Restaurant in Philadelphia! 


In case you’re interested, a careful 
trimming of the paper-cover edition of 
Bob Hope’s “I Never Left Home” (Si- 
mon & Schuster) will enable it to be 
shipped overseas to servicemen without 
special request from them. Designer Tom 
Bevans didn’t plan it that way, but Miss 
Edith Wells, manager of the Rockefeller 
Center bookshop, discovered that by 
trimming it to the red line on the cover, 
it will weigh under 8 oz. No, Oswald, it 
won’t hurt the text—margins are gen- 
erous enough! 


The British have their wartime colo- 
phons too. This is typical of those in- 
serted in the prelims of one book pub- 
lisher: “This book contains approximately 
135,000 words which, in order to save 
paper, have been compressed within 838 
pages. There are many more words on 
each page than would be desirable in 
normal times; margins have been reduced 
and no space has been wasted between 
chapters. In the less stringent conditions 
of peace the book would extend to 448 
pages.” Wordy, but convincing. 
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“I GIVE YOU TEXAS!” 
Universal Bookbindery Inc. 


San Antonio, Texas 


I Give You Texas!, published by the Naylor Co., 

is bound by the Universal Bookbindery, Inc., of 

San Antonio, Texas. The book is 100 percent 

Texas — written by a Texan, about Texans, pro- 

duced in Texas — and the greatest “tall story” 

book from the Lone Star State and of this age. 

The Universal Bookbindery operates a complete trade bindery. It produces blank books, 
edition bindings, loose-leaf and commercial bindings, embossed and super-finished college 
and high school year book covers, albums, scrap books and novelties. It also rebinds school 
and library books, and renders a general service to printers, such as ruling, folding, punch- 
ing, stitching, perforating, etc. The Universal is the largest institution of its type in the South 
and is housed in modern buildings with air conditioning, natural light, modern tiled dressing 
and washrooms complete with showers. The Universal occupies 32,500 square feet of first- 
floor space for manufacturing and storage. 

I Give You Texas! is bound in Interlaken’s controlled Vellum, Class A, color No. 1101, 
which was completely manufactured, from the cotton bale to the book, at Interlaken Mills. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS | } Avohelath 


Harris Mul Dye Works SALES OFFICES 


FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 2°33] Sancta wateiae dammed 
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LBI ponders problems of three periods 


Buckram shortage, production and cost 
control, insurance questions .studied 


Tux CRITICAL SHORTAGE IN 
buckram, bindery problems immediately after victory, 
development of the industry after the war, a practical 
system of production and cost control, and insurance 
coverage were among the many subjects on which action 
was taken by the Library Binding Institute at its Tenth 
Annual Convention in Detroit on November 15 and 16. 
The convention, held at the Hotel Statler, marked the 
tenth anniversary of the library binders’ cooperative 
program with the library profession. 

Lawrence D. Sibert (New Method Book Bindery, 
Jacksonville, Ill.) was reelected president and William 
H. Rademaekers (Rademaekers, Newark, N. J.) vice 
president. J. Vernon Ruzicka (Joseph Ruzicka, Greens- 
boro, N. C.), Oscar Schnabel (National Library Bind- 
ery Co., Indiana, Indianapolis), Lawrence D. Sibert, 
and J. Howard Atkins (F. J. Barnard & Co., Boston) 
were re-elected members of the Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association and L.B.I. Albert Ber- 
ger was elected treasurer, succeeding Morris Dess, re- 
tired, and the following were elected new directors: 
Jacob Talan (Dess & Talan Co., New York City), 
Charles W. Pickard (Library Bindery Co. of Penn., 
Philadelphia) and Andrew G. Wirth (Pittsburgh). 

A joint session with librarians started the convention, 
as has become the custom. President Sibert, in opening 
the session, said that L.B.I. had passed through its in- 
fancy: “Whatever we have learned, we learned the hard 
way. It seems as though everything happened to help 
in our education. Probably something new will be in- 
vented after the war to keep us from becoming too con- 
tented. But our ten years of history have not been only 
a tale of woe. The one bright light has been our co- 
operative program with librarians; and that has made 
up for everything.” 

Ralph A. Ulveling, Librarian of the Detroit Public 
Library, acted as chairman and 
master of ceremonies. Leading li- r 
brarians participated through papers 
presenting various phases of library 
conservation and binding and of- 
fering suggestions for improved 
service and closer relations. Charles 
M. Mohrhardt, Associate Librarian, 
Detroit Public Library, welcomed the 
meeting on behalf of the library pro- 
fession in Detroit. Anne Hume, 
Chief Librarian, Windsor, Ontario, 
Public Libraries, presented greetings 
from across the border, reading a 
message from Florence L. Cameron, 
Librarian, St. Thomas, Ontario, Pub- 
lic Library, on behalf of the Ontario 
Library Association. Ernest I. Mil- 
ler, Chief, Technology Dept., De- 
troit Public Library, spoke for the 
Michigan Library Association, and 
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read a paper on “Conservation of a Technology Collec- 
tion.” The other speakers and their subjects are: 
Donald W. Kohlstedt, Librarian, Grand Rapids Public 
Library, “Binding Service Ideals from a Librarian’s 
Viewpoint”; Loleto Dawson Fyan, Librarian, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing, “A State Library View 
of Binding and Conservation’; Cecil J. McHale, 
Associate Professor, Dept. of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, “Library Schools and the 
Problem of Binding,’ and Paul A. T. Noon, Librarian, 
Lansing Public Library, “What a Librarian Should Ex- 
pect from a Library Binder.” 


Washington’s attitude 


PeLtHam Barr, Executive Director or LB.I., in his 
annual report to the Joint Session, spoke on the past, 
present and future of L.B.I. and the cooperative pro- 
gram. He reminded the library binders that the anti- 
book and anti-library attitude in Washington continues. 
Recalling the beginnings of the Joint Committee of 
A.L.A. and L.B.I., he said that “the cooperative spirit 
on both sides has been sustained for ten years. The 
program has been based on the principle that in order 
to have good binding, it is necessary to have a demand 
for it and to have good binders and good binding super- 
vision. Its work has been to encourage librarians to 
insist on good binding and to encourage binders to pro- 
duce it. 

“When the Joint Committee started, the library bind- 
ers were imbued with an underdog psychology which 
came from cutthroat competition, an influx of incom- 
petents and deteriorating working and living standards. 
The buying of the cheapest binding and the playing off 
of one binder against another had led to falling stand- 
ards of business ethics and craftsmanship. Too many 
binders felt that in order to try to make a living, they 


They’ve been doing a big job, so the LBI has re-elected again: L. D. Sibert, presi- 
dent and vice-president, W. H. Rademaekers. New LBI treasurer is Albert Berger 
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had to do their worst. The Joint Committee, by encour- 
aging good craftsmanship and enlisting the interest of 
the library profession in good craftsmanship, gave back 
to the binders the self-respect of craftsmen. By sug- 
gesting to librarians what were fair prices to pay for 
good binding, the Committee not only set a ceiling 
against unfairly high prices, but it also helped the bind- 
ers get back their self-respect as businessmen. 

“Whenever a librarian decided that the binder was 
entitled to a fair price for good work, the Class ‘A’ 
Specifications became an important social and economic 
document, because it gave the binder an incentive and 
it helped him and his employees to make a more decent 
living. The Committee established the Certification Plan 
to give those binders who did want to be good craftsmen 
and responsible businessmen the recognition they need- 
ed; and at the same time the Plan gave librarians a way 
of assuring good binding quality, decent business prac- 
tices and reliability. The ten years of the cooperative 
program have been successful because the program has 
been based on self-help and mutual help. 


transition period urgent 


THE MOST URGENT POSTWAR PROBLEMS will be the tran- 
sition problems. Peace will come to the library binderies 
slowly. The industry has to accomplish internal, psycho- 
logical reconversion rather than technical. The answer 
to these problems is in the hands of the library pro- 
fession. It can destroy, by stirring up cutthroat compe- 
tition and by not insisting on good binding, everything 
which it has built up in ten years of the cooperative pro- 
gram. The next year will be the test of how well the 
profession has built the foundations.” 

Barr also discussed some of the ways in which the 
library profession can help make freedom of the press 
mean something constructive in the education of the 
country. 

All the librarians present were guests of the Board 
of Directors of L.B.I. at luncheon. 

At the business session on Wednesday afternoon, 
President Sibert presented his report, in which he de- 
clared, in part: “The most important thing I have to 
report about the past year is that we are still in business. 
At least, most of us. Ard regardless of how difficult 
things have been, we can all be proud of the fact that 
we can gather together to celebrate the Tenth Conven- 
tion of L.B.I. 

“I’m sure I don’t have to tell you what L.B.I. has 
meant to us in those ten years. I know you will agree 
when I say that if we had not had L.B.I. during those 
difficult years, there would not be much of a library 
binding industry left by this time. 


outlook still dark 


“Last YEAR, the outlook at convention time was not 
bright. This year I am afraid it is even darker. What 
1945 will bring, nobody can foresee yet, but we can 
hope that after victory in Europe, things will not get 
much worse. In the next few months, it is more import- 
ant than ever that we all cooperate closely with the 
headquarters office. It is trying to give us all possible 
help. I am very glad to say that our organization has 
kept up its membership strength and loyalty.” 

It was voted that a committee be appointed to look 
into the possibilities of increasing membership. 

A “Merry-Go-Round” session followed, at which the 
Executive Director explained the latest Washington 
regulations affecting the industry and answered ques- 
tions from the members. He reported on the work which 
is being done by L.B.I. headquarters, in cooperation 
with librarians and cloth manufacturers, in meeting the 
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threat of the restrictions on buckram production. De- 
spite the pessimistic attitude of War Production Board 
officials, he declared that there would be no let-up 
in the efforts to obtain for the industry a supply of 
buckram. A considerable part of the session was devoted 
to what is permissible and what is not in raising wages 
under the War Labor Board regulations. The probable 
trends in Washington during the coming year were out- 
lined by the Executive Director. 


a message for LBIsons 


Tue “Mopern anp Honorasie Orpver or LBIsons”— 
members’ sons in the armed forces—now has twenty 
members scattered over the war areas of the world. The 
special Service Star Fund, made up of voluntary con- 
tributions, has provided handsomely for the purchase of 
Christmas gifts for the boys, Gladys Ford, Executive 
Secretary of L.B.I., reported. A message of greetings, 
signed by all at the convention, is to be sent to every 
LBIson. The message indicates that some of the L.B.I. 
members are “getting tired of seeing each others’ faces 
at meetings” and feel it is time for the young men in the 
industry to return and become active in L.B.I. 

At the technical session on Thursday morning, the 
current situation as to each material was reported. The 
various possible alternative materials which might be 
used instead of library buckram were discussed. It was 
unanimously agreed that the Class “A” binding specifi- 
cations should be maintained as they are, regardless of 
materials shortages; and that when alternative cover 
materials have to be used, they will be submitted to the 
Joint Committee for approval, in accordance with the 
established procedure. All agreed that quality of work- 
manship must not be lowered in any way. The members 
compared experiences on the use and performance of the 
newer types of gold for lettering and on the recently 
developed adhesives used instead of glue. 


problems of new materials 


THE “MIRACLE” MATERIALS with which the supply field 
may be flooded after the war will have to be tested in 
the laboratory, in the bindery, and in the library be- 
fore they can be permitted in the specifications, the 
members were warned; and L.B.I. will be ready to 
undertake the necessary research. Some of these ma- 
terials, especially those developed by concerns not 
familiar with the needs of library binding, may be found 
not to live up to extravagant claims made for them. 
Particular difficulty is expected in binding materials 
using new synthetic resins and plastics. The members 
all agreed that the name “binders board” should be re- 
served for referring only to the type of board now 
approved in the Class “A” Specifications and that any 
other type of board which may be offered for binding 
in the future should be called by some other name, in 
order to prevent confusion and possible misrepresenta- 
tion. 

The mildew treatment and preventive solution espec- 
ially developed three years ago by L.B.I. research for 
use on books has been bought by libraries in all parts 
of the country, Mr. Barr reported. The demand for 
this solution, which is sold at cost, and has been sent 
free to army camp libraries, has been such that it has 
been rationed among the purchasers. 


cost control studied 


AT THE MANAGEMENT SzEssIon, cost accounting and con- 
trol and production control were the most important 
topics. For some time, the Executive Director has been 
studying the problems of developing a system which 
would really be workable in a library bindery. No ready- 
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made cost accounting system to date has been found 
satisfactory in library binderies. An entirely different 
approach to the problem is being worked out, and it 
appears to be promising at the present time. It will be 
adapted, as far as possible, to the various record-keep- 
ing methods now used by the members. A questionnaire 
is being sent to all the members to get facts about their 
methods before the next step in developing the proposed 
control system. 

The importance of having such a system in the highly 
competitive days ahead was stressed. The continuing 
increases in unit labor costs resulting from wartime con- 
ditions have made binders very conscious of the need 
for production control. 

Complete insurance coverage for customers’ property 
is required of all Certified Binderies. The members dis- 
cussed the possibilities of standardized policies which 
are now being investigated. 

The shortages of materials and labor have led to giv- 
ing priority to the work of regular customers, members 
reported. Closer cooperation between library and bind- 
ery is being developed in many cases in order to cut out 
time-wasting practices and to achieve better timing in 
the flow of work to and from the bindery. 


missing issues tie up shops 
THE INCREASING DEPENDENCE of some librarians on their 


binders to locate missing issues of magazines is causing 
serious losses of time and money, some members com- 
plained. Much incomplete material is held up in the 
bindery, sometimes for months, while the binder tries 
to get the missing parts. It was decided that this prob- 
lem be called to the attention of the Joint Committee. 

“Transition problems” of library binderies during the 
period after the end of the war, were the general sub- 
ject of the final session on Thursday afternoon. Dis- 
cussion covered the continuance of government controls 
on materials and labor; the material shortages which 
will not be relieved; the needs for reorganizing the 
working force, and improving shop layouts. Particular- 
ly stressed was the importance of starting now to build 
firm postwar relations with customers. 

Before the end of the session, a surprise was sprung 
on the L.B.I. “hired help.” Gerard B. Van Deene, in a 
graceful speech, presented them, on behalf of the mem- 
bers, with “souvenirs” of ten years of service, in the 
form of war bonds. 

Because of hotel labor difficulties, last-minute ar- 
rangements had to be made for having the annual din- 
ner outside the hotel. But the dinner and the theatre 
party which followed were voted a success. The real 
celebration of the tenth anniversary is, however, being 
postponed to the first convention after the war, when 
a party for the LBIsons is to be the feature. 


British juveniles carry on 





An EXHIBITION OF BRITISH 
children’s books produced under war-time conditions is 
a real eye-opener for American publishers and manufac- 
turers who may be inclined to complain a bit about paper 
restrictions, lack of man-power and crowded production 
schedules. A collection of British juveniles went on dis- 
play in the Browsing Room, South Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, during Children’s Book Week, under the spon- 
sorship of Books Across the Sea. An intriguing assort- 
ment of sizes, nondescript paper stock, and types of 
bindings, it demonstrates in forceful fashion the British 
determination to keep alive culture and education in the 
face of tremendous difficulties. 

One of the first items to catch the eye are the midgets 
—tiny 16p. self-cover pamphlet books, some of them as 
small as 1144” x 2”, They are picture books with cap- 
tions, saddle-wire-stitched, printed on groundwood, pulp 
stock. The printer has achieved a remarkably effective 
4-color process lithograph job. 


good printing predominates 


IN FACT, ALL THOUGH THE EXHIBITION, the observer is 
struck by the quality of printing obtained on stock that 
in numerous instances is nothing more than lightweight 
wrapping or butcher paper. It is obvious that the bottom 
of the paper pile was scraped, burned scraps being sal- 
vaged whenever possible from bombed-out buildings. As 
a result, there is little, if any, uniformity in the quality, 
finish, size or weight of the sheets. The sizes, formats 
and printing have been adapted to whatever paper was 
available. Although lithography predominates, letter- 
press and gravure are well represented, and color is 
used in almost every book. There are books bound the 
“short” way, there are square books, pamphlet bindings, 
paper over boards, and cloth. 
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The bindings, generally, do not stand up as success- 
fully as the printing. Over 75% of the boards are 
warped, there are wrinkles in the endpapers—many of 
which are the same stock as the text pages—and it is 
apparent that flexible glue must be almost an unknown 
quantity in war-time British bookmaking. At least one 
standout job, however, is to be found—a book titled, 
“The Real Russia.” About the size of American war 
formats, it is well-bound in bright crimson paper over 
boards, is printed on cream E.F. stock, beautifully print- 
ed and designed. It was published in 1943, when, per- 
haps, good materials were a little easier to find than they 
are now. And V-1 and V-2 had yet to further disrupt 
British life. 


no apologies required 


PRIDE IN THEIR ACCOMPLISHMENTS has led many of the 
printers and binders to sign their firm names to their 
products. Even the apologetic colophon, “This book 
produced under war conditions,” has been dropped from 
most of the volumes manufactured this year. By offering 
their wares in this fashion, British bookmakers are say- 
ing in effect, “Here it is. We’re proud of it, and we’re 
not going to do any apologizing.” 

This attitude is right and proper. Far from being 
“poor things,” the books are a tribute to courage and re- 
sourcefulness under hazardous, well-nigh impossible con- 
ditions. As May Lamberton Becker said in her fore- 
word to a supplement edition of British Book News, “It 
has been done because it had to be done, because British 
children had to have beautiful books just as they had 
to have orange juice.” 

They may not be finished like the books American 
children will get for Christmas, but they’re books—and 
that’s the important thing. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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Don’t pull a boner on your bonus! 


Follow these simple rules in obeying 


WLB and SSU controls on Xmas bonuses 





I, THE GRANTING OF CHRIST- 
mas or annual bonuses this year is contemplated, 
preparation should now be started so that approval, 
where required, may be obtained in time. If approval 
from the War Labor Board or Salary Stabilization Unit 
of the Treasury is necessary, it cannot be circumvented 
by foregoing all or part of the bonus as an income tax 
deduction. However, it should be remembered that total 
bonus and employees’ wages or salaries may be dis- 
allowed as an income tax deduction. 

Bonuses given to all wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees who earn up to $5,000 per year (except execu- 
tive, administrative and professional employees who are 
not union members) are under the scope of the WLB; 
while the SSU has jurisdiction over bonuses given to 
salaried employees whose earnings are greater than 
$5,000 per year and to administrative, executive and 
professional employees who are not union members, re- 
gardless of salary. The basic salary is the factor that 
determines which board has jurisdiction, e. g., a salaried 
employee under WLB’s jurisdiction does not become 
subject to SSU just because the bonus brings his pay 
above $5,000 per year. 


Bonuses Which May Be Paid Without Approval 


1. Fixed amount bonuses: 

(a) Under WLB—An employer may give a fixed amount 
bonus in 1944 if it is not greater than the bonus paid in the 
preceding bonus year (employer’s calendar or fiscal year 
immediately preceding the calendar or fiscal year in which 
it is proposed to pay a bonus). 

If, however, a fixed amount bonus was paid last year on 
approval of the WLB, the same bonus may be paid in 1944. 

It is important to remember that a bonus paid in 1944 with- 
out approval may not be based on an illegal bonus paid last 
year. If, however, a bonus was given in 1943 without approval 
in excess of the allowable amount, a bonus may be paid in 
1944 without approval if it is not greater than the amount 
allowable last year without approval. 

A $25 Christmas or year-end bonus may be given in 1944 
and thereafter, even if bonus payments have not been made 
last year or in the past. 

An employee, not on the payroll during the preceding bonus 
year, may be given a bonus in an amount equal to that paid 
to employees doing the same or similar jobs. 

b. Under SSU—if an employee has not received a pay in- 
crease since October 3, 1942 (for employees earning over 
$5,000 per year) or October 27, 1942 (for employees earning 
$5,000 or less per year), he may be paid a fixed bonus in 1944 
if it does not exceed the higher of (1) the fixed bonus paid 
in employee’s last accounting year ended before October 3, 
1942, or (2) the fixed bonus paid in the first accounting year 
ending after October 3, 1942, but not more than half of the 
employee’s base salary. 


MMUNUUUUNNNT ELUNE ECUTTAUUNANLEUUOALANUOUUDENALPOUENAAUUUU TAA AAUUAOR SHAUNA NANA APA 
If you've been puzzled by the seeming maze of con- 
flicting statements about Christmas or year-end bonuses, 
and wonder if you've still time to arrange one for your 
employees, here's your answer. First, there’s still time to 
get approval if you must. Second, these simplified rules 
will tell you when approval is needed and how to get it. 
They were prepared by J. Raymond Tiffany, general coun- 
sel, Book Manufacturers Institute and Dr. Benjamin Werne, 
BMI statistician and analyst, member of the N. Y. Bar, 
and N.Y.U. lecturer on government-business relationships. 
THU TM TULUM ULL LLL 
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The 50% limitation on bonuses may be applied only where 
the bonus paid in the accounting year ending after October 3, 
1942, is being used as the basis for 1944’s bonus. 

The amount of bonus payable in 1944 without approval is 
not dependent on the amount of bonus paid last year. 

If an employee has received a pay increase since October 3, 
1942, or October 27, 1942, he may receive a bonus without ap- 
proval if it is not more than 20% of the employee’s present 
base salary. (No approval may have been required for a 1943 
bonus based on the higher of the 1941 and 1942 bonuses be- 
cause the employee had not received a pay increase since Oc- 
tober 3, 1942. A pay increase in 1944, however, will result in 
the 1944 bonus being limited to the 1942 bonus not exceeding 
20% of the employee’s present bas salary.) 

2. Percentage Bonuses: 

a. Under WLB and SSU—Bonuses based on a percentage 
of salary, profits, etc. may be given if there has been no 
change in the percentage or method of computation even if 
the amount of the bonus is larger than last year’s bonus be- 
cause of salary increases, greater profits, etc. 

No approval is necessary to change the percentage if the 
total amount of the bonus paid remains the same as in the 
preceding year except that if the percentage is being reduced, 
rules concerning reduction or omission of bonus may be ap- 
plicable. Where a percentage bonus would be smaller this 
year because of reduced profits, the percentage may be in- 
creased to raise the bonus to the year’s level. If the em- 
ployees come under the jurisdiction of the SSU, it is advisable 
to get approval before changing the percentage. 

3. Seniority Bonuses: 

This type of bonus is geared to the employee’s salary and 
length of service, and is treated like a percentage bonus. It 
may be continued without approval as long as there has been 
no change in the method of computation. 


4. No Profits: 


If it has been the practice to base bonuses on a percentage 
of profits and no bonus was given last year since the company 
made no profits, no approval is required to pay a percentage 
of profit bonus in 1944. 

5. Omission or Deduction of Bonus: 

Under the WLB regulations, a bonus may be omitted or 
reduced without approval if it has been within the employer’s 
discretion to grant it. A bonus which has become an integral 
part of an employee’s salary or wage may not be omitted or 
reduced without approval. 

6. Bonus for Soldiers: 


Former employees now in the service may be given bonuses 
without approval. 


Bonuses Which Require Approval 


1. Fixed Amount Bonuses: 


If no bonus was paid last year, it is necessary to secure ap- 
proval to pay one this year, if it is greater than $25, even if 
bonuses had been given regularly before last year. Also if a 
smaller bonus was paid in 1943 than in 1942, a bonus may be 
given in 1944 without approval if it is greater than °43’s. 

2. SSU’s “Little Steel Bonus”: 

In 1944 and hereafter, approval must. be obtained to pay 
a “Little Steel Bonus;” however, approval will be forthcoming 
almost automatically if it can be shown that the employee 
has not received a pay increase since 1941 so as to make him 
ineligible for the bonus. 

The SSU will approve a bonus which, with all other pay for 
personal services, does not increase the total pay for the cur- 
rent year over the total earned in 1941 by more than: (a) 15% 


4) 








if the total pay for 1941 was $2,400 or sess; (D) 10% if total 
for 1941 was over $2,400, but not over $4,000; (c) 5% if total 
for 1941 was over $4,000 but not over $7,500. 


How to Obtain Approval for a Bonus 


The WLB holds that approval will be granted only in 
unusual cases if the failure to pay the bonus or gift 
would be greatly inequitable and would result in a great 
injustice to the employees concerned. 


To secure approval: 
1. Give all facts and circumstances which justify special 
treatment of the people in question, e.g., show additional 


duties, increased value of employee to the company, company’s 
inability to secure approval of increase in wage and salaries, 
larger bonus paid to other employees doing similar work in 
the plant or in other plants, reason for giving the bonus last 
year, expectations of employees and basis therefore, higher 
taxes, higher cost of living, etc. 

2. Use Form NWLB #10 to apply for WLB approval. 

3. File the above form with the local office of the Wage- 
Hour Division, and not the Regional WLB. 

4. Use form SSU #1 to apply for SSU approval. (Although 
some SSU Regional Offices may permit the use of the com- 
pany letter head instead of the official form. It is best to 
contact the local SSU to determine that this is permissible.) 


Exchanging new sections for old 


by Richard Huss 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Occastonaxzy, IN THE IN- 
terest of economy, producers of periodical reports have 
dummy sections bound into the complete covers, thus 
making a full book, the dummy sections to be replaced 
later when the actual reports are issued. Operating a 
one-man shop in my home, I developed this system of 
inserting such new sections, and in such a way that they 
will stay put and yet do no damage to either book or 
cover. The method is superior to the ordinary method 
of tipping-in such sections in the gaps left by the 
dummy sections removed. 

About a year ago, one of my customers came to me 
with a book about three inches thick. This book was 
bound in full black cowhide, about half of it contained 
semi-annual financial reports of a local concern and the 
balance was in dummy sections. The question was, 
“Can you remove the section next to the last report 
and insert the new report without taking the book apart 
or disturbing the binding?” The question was a puz- 
zler, but I said I would examine the book and work out 
a way to do the job. Upon examination I found some 
of the dummy sections had already been removed and 
the reports inserted as they were issued each six months. 
How was it done? I asked myself. Upon further ex- 
amination of the book I found the reports had been 
saddle sewed and merely glued in where the dummy 
sections were taken out. 

This book was evidently made up in this way orig- 
inally: The dummy sections consisted of folded blank 
leaves with a heavy paper cover, and were hand sewed 
on three cords in the usual way, the book being rounded 
and backed, and then cased into the cover. I have since 
bound several of these dummy books myself. 


taking out the dummy 


THis 1s THE systeM I have worked out, and I believe 
it is a good one, as the new sections are sewed in—not 
tipped in—and the binding is not disturbed in the 
operation. I now have nearly a dozen of these books 
each six months to insert the new reports in, and this 
is the way I do it: The first operation is the removal 
of the dummy by cutting along the inside of the fold 
with a sharp knife, being careful not to cut into the sew- 
ing cords or kettle stitches, or through the cover stock 
of the dummy section. This cover stock is blank, and 
represents the cover on the report. (The cover on the re- 
port is removed). Next, insert the cover in one of the 
folded sheets taken from the book and use it as a guide 
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Here’s how to remove dummies and 
sew-in new sections in full-bound books 





for trimming the report to same size, and saw in the 
kerfs for the cords and kettle stitches. These kerfs must 
coincide exactly with the original ones in the dummy 
section. Next, the section is clamped under the board 
shear clamp, and tapped slightly the same distance 
from the fold as the original section and in the same 
direction, like the backing of the book. 

fitting in the new 

THEN FIT THE NEW SECTION into the book and punch a 
hole about half an inch from, and one at each kettle- 
stitch, all the way through the back of the book, piercing 
the lining. One must be careful that the awl does not 
go through the cover. This extra hole is for tying the 
thread at each end. Before sewing the section in, spread 
the kerfs slightly so they will easily slip over the sew- 
ing cords; fit section into book, bring thread through 
from inside fold at first hole, holding away back-cover 
of book far enough for movement of the needle. (This 
operation requires a curved needle). Then work needle 
through from back, outside of lining, through next hole, 
in through new section, leaving about four inches end 
thread. Then across inside of fold to first cord, out 
through section, hook the needle around the cord and 
then in through the kerf in the section again, then across 
to next cord and repeat, much the same as in regular 
sewing, until the hole at or near kettle stitch is reached, 
out this hole and in the next, the thread finishing inside 
the section. Be sure section is in proper place, the kerfs 
lining with the cords; then draw thread tight from both 
ends. This will pull the section down into the space left 
by the dummy section, covering the original sewing 
thread, which must not be disturbed in any way. Next, 
tie the ends of the thread firmly and the new section is 
sewed in as tightly as the original one was. 

This particular type of book requires a strong back- 
lining. When binding the original dummy books, a piece 
of binder’s tape should be glued across the back at the 
point where the holes are punched for tying. The dummy 
sections are made up to the same thickness as the re- 
ports, the cover stock of the dummies remaining a per- 
manent part of the book, and serving as a sort of 
“sheath” for the reports as they are sewed in. Flexible 
or semi-flexible glue must be used on the back to prevent 
breaking. If the new section has been trimmed properly 
to the same size as the section taken out, the book will 
look as though nothing has been done to it. Not a drop 
of paste or glue is used, and the finished job is neat and 
permanent. 
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W. O. Hickox, IV, was recently elected president of the 
W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Co., one of the oldest firms in 
Harrisburg, Pa. The Hickok concern, manufacturers of pen 
ruling machinery and bookbinding supplies, had delayed the 
election until it was possible for Hickok to secure leave from 
his Army duties. Captain Hickok has been in active service 
for two years. His uncle, the late Ross A. Hickok, was form- 
erly president of the company. 

The Harrisburg firm, now celebrating its 100th anniversary, 
is employing its facilities largely in filling Navy and Air Force 
contracts. Other officers of the company are: Warwick M. 
Ociessy, vice-president; Cuester M. Burrineron, secretary 
and treasurer; and Caprain Daniet Hastincs Hickok, assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer. 


+ + + 


There’s a lot of activity reported from the Textileather front. 
Textileather Corp., manufacturers of the Textileather line of 
bookbinding materials, has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a 4-story and basement addition to its Toledo 
(Ohio) plant. Work is now in progress on the reinforced 
concrete building, which will cost more than $40,000 and 
measure 60 ft. x 80 ft. 

Earlier this year Textileather took over space in the former 
Security Bank & Trust Co. building in downtown Toledo. The 
company recently signed a new 3-year lease for the same space 
and for additional space. 

Ha.otp M. Baker, Textileather’s priorities specialist, was 
recently called to Washington as a $l-a-year-man in the 
priorities division of the War Production Board. He is divid- 
ing his time between Toledo and Washington. 


+ + + 


The Miller Ptg. Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, has announced 
that effective December 1, it has withdrawn its now famous 
Miller Wartime Scrap Allowance plan. The plan, you'll recall, 
in general, set up a plan whereby obsolete presses and other 
equipment could be junked and credit allowed by Miller to- 
ward new equipment after the war. Miller reasonably “points 
with pride” to the fact that frames, gears, etc., of such scrap- 
ped machinery provided enough metal for three fully-equipped 
destroyers! Another part of the plan provided for credit in 
the shape of bonds and stamps. This option provided enough 
money to fuel those some destroyers on a round trip to Tokyo! 
There ought to be some kind of award for such a contribution, 
says we. 


+ + + 


Sranrorp L. Herman, operating vice-president of the Apex 
Chemical Co., announces the appointment of Smney M. WeInN- 
STEIN as research director and technical advisor to the com- 
pany’s planning board. He has been with Apex since 1940. 

Weinstein, a Harvard graduate, will supervise the technical 
staff at the Apex laboratories, 200 S. First St., Elizabeth 1, 
N. J. Apex, whose sales office is at 225 W. 34th St., New 
York 1, N. Y., manufactures “Apex Goldstik,”’ featured as 
“the gold leaf size de luxe” and described as an economical 
“all-around” size for gold leaf stamping, whether by hand 
or machine. 


+ . . 


Atlantic Gummed Paper Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., announces 
the appointment of Lee F. Jonnson as Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of the company. Johnson has had a long, varied 
career in the gummed paper industry, having been associated 
for the past seven years with Gummed Products, Inc., cover- 
ing the Philadelphia and southern area. Prior to that, he was 
a member of the staff of Peerless Paper Co., a subsidiary of 
the Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Dayton, O. At one time he 
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managed the coarse paper and specialties division of D. L. 
Ward. 

Atlantic’s new Philadelphia office, directed by Johnson, is 
located at 307 Lafayette Bldg., 5th & Chestnut Streets. Phone 
number is Lombard 6631. 2 

Atlantic Gummed Paper’s history dates back thirteen years, 
when Nathan and Abe Warshaw, formerly with Warshaw 
Mfg. Co., founded the organization, and guided its growth, 
until now, they claim, it is the largest producer of gummed 
rolled stock in the country. Nathan is president, and Abe 
acts as sales manager and treasurer. The main plant and office 
is at One Main Street, Brooklyn, where it occupies six floors 
of space in the Gair Building. The company maintains offices 
in principal cities throughout the country. 


+ + + 


Further announcements of personnel promotions emanated 
from the Harris-Seybold-Potter offices this month, as another 
step in the plans of the graphic arts machinery company to 
strengthen and develop its sales and distribution potentialities. 

It was announced that R. V. Mircue.t, company president 
for 22 years, has been advanced to the post of chairman of the 
board of directors. Mitchell also assumes the chairmanship of 
the executive committee. He will devote his time principally 
to policy formulation and the expansion program. A. STULL 
Harris, son of the founder, becomes president after 31 years 
service in the engineering department, executive in charge of 





Top executives of H-S-P, |. to r.: G. S. Dively, vice-pres. & 
gen. mgr.; R. V. Mitchell, chairman of the board; A. S. 
Harris, pres. 


manufacturing operations, and vice-president in charge of en- 
gineering. In the latter capacity he was active in many of the 
developments and improvements in Harris presses. Other 
promotions include Grorcg S. Divety, who steps up from sec- 
retary and treasurer to vice-president and general manager; 
R. L. Mirier, from assistant treasurer to treasurer; FRANK 
Szuver to corporate secretary and G. C. Houck to assistant 
treasurer. 

H. A. Porter, for long Harris’ vice-president in charge of 
sales, has become a member of the executive committee. 
Porter recently announced major sales department changes, 
integrating the Harris and Seybold sales under his direction. 
N. C. Scourrie.p, formerly works manager of the Seybold plant 
at Dayton, O., becomes manager of that division. 


. . * 


“I think we’re the only organization of our kind in the 
U. S.,” A. Bensamin, head of the National Premium Co., Inc., 
345 E. 23rd St., N.Y.C., casually commented the other day. 

Briefly, the National Premium Co. is interested in any books 
or magazines, bound or unbound, which a4 publisher, book 
manufacturer or book printer may have in stock and which he 
wants to transmute quickly into cash, rather than to leave the 
stock in storage or in an unfinished state. “No quantity too 
large,” says Benjamin, who promises immediate action and a 
cash transaction if the sample submitted, quantity and price 
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“Only an 
INFORMED America 
can be an 
Invincible America” 


) a and prog- 
ress will endure only so long 
as printing presses keep roll- 
ing —untrammeled, For 
truth is mankind’s door to 
freedom—the printing press 
the key to that door, 
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Today our facilities are de- 
voted entirely to producing 
material for war and to the 
manufacture of printing ma- 
chinery only upon govern- 
ment approval, When V-Day 
comes, Chandler & Price 
presses and cutters will be 
available to you again—hbet- 
ter than ever, advanced in 
design and construction and 
with increased versatility in 
meeting the demand for 
profitable printing produc- 
tion. 


Meanwhile, maintain your 
present equipment carefully 
. +. inspect it frequently .. . 
lubricate it properly .. . 
keep it clean . . . anticipate 
repairs and make them 
promptly. Repair parts are 
available, Feel free to consult 
us for advice and sugges- 
tions. 
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meet with requirements. The company is also in the market 
for a small publishing house. 


+ + + 


Certified Products Company of Chicago, Ill., has just an- 
nounced that Leo Spier has joined the firm as vice president. 
Spier, who has served the adhesive and allied lines of the 
industry for forty years, will also act as technical director of 
the Chicago firm. 

Spier’s lengthy experience in the field of adhesives is an 


important factor in the expansion of the postwar plans of 
Certified Products. 


+ + + 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company announces the retirement 
of Conrap A. Hanson, former vice president of the firm. 
Hanson, while retired as v. p. in charge of works, continues as 
advisor to the company. He is succeeded in the vice presidency 
by Grorce W. Atuison, long time assistant. ; 


+ + + 


Grorcre H. Srevert, the new general manager of the A. EF. 
Munyer Electrotype Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
formerly with the Linotype Company for close to forty years. 
In the latter firm he served for twenty years as sales repre- 
sentative and production engineer. But it is to the future 
years that Sievert looks for the gratest development of all 
phases of the graphic arts field. 


. » . 

Simplex Gold Stamping Press Co., is now located at 55 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Miss E. Berenson, who is in 
complete charge, informs Steck that “at present we try to 
help our regular customers by providing them with parts, ac- 
cessories and stamping materials.” 


+ + + 


Asert H, (“Brix”) Craysurcn, formerly of A. D. Smith’s 
sales staff, is rising as rapidly in the navy as he did in civilian 
life. Entering the service as a Lieutenant in June °42, he has 
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~ The FIRST 
CHRISTMAS 


This is the FIRST CHRISTMAS 

. since Hitler's conquer- 
ing hordes invaded the con- 
tinent that millions of peo- 
ple. who were forced into 
slavery by the Nazis, will 
again be free—free to talk— 
free to work and live and free 
to read... books that 
are old—books that 
are new—books that 
hold within their cov- 
ers the knowledge 
and the truth which 
makes men free. 
Books of sturdy leath- 
er and paper, sewn 
with thread as strong 
and everlasting as 
the tiny flame of 
hope that has burned 
in the hearts of the 
unconque-r- 
ables. 


BAY STATE THREAD WORKS 


Established 1902 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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Buy More War Bonds! 
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now been promoted to Lieut. Commander, assigned to a naval 
aviation bombing squadron. The extra strip of gold cloth— 
who knows, it might have been made by Bancrofts’—came to 
him as a Thanksgiving present. 


+ + + 


Celanese Corp. of America announces that the name of the 
selling organization for its plastic products has been changed 
from the Celanese Celluloid Corp. to Celanese Plastics Corp. 
The move rounds out the company’s sales organization in the 
related fields of textiles, plastics and chemicals. 

Celanese Celluloid Corp. was formed in 1941 as a sales sub- 
sidiary when the original Celluloid Corp. was merged into 
Celanese Corp. of America as the company’s plastics manu- 
facturing division. Celluloid, the forerunner of all plastics, was 
invented by John Wesley Hyatt in 1868 and was produced for 
commercial purposes by the Celluloid Corp. five years later. 

The bookbinding angle is that the Celanese Plastics Corp. 
manufactures transparent and translucent plastic films and 
foils (know ye not Lumarith?) for various applications in 
the bookbinding industry. Typical is the “.0075,’ which is 
one of the Celanese materials of heavier thickness used for 
transparent covers in bookbinding, especially in mechanical 
binding. 


+ + +) 


Paisley Products, Inc., Chicago and N.Y.C., informs us 
that Pliatab Cold Padding Glue is now being packaged in 
quart and gallon clear glass jars. Pliatab is described as a 
liquid plastic padding glue, a product of research in synthetic 
resins to find a replacement for pre-war types of rubber 
latex padding compounds. 

Since Pliatab is now available in red or white (natural) 
colors, the use of the new glass containers enables quick iden- 
tification of the contents. Paisley likewise adds that the wide 
openings of the jars permit entrance of the brush used to 
apply the glue to form a flexible, non-tacky film to the edges 
of office forms, tablets, scratch pads, ete. 


GREETINGS 





Harry U. Hayes, Jr., son of Uzat T. Hayes, and both 
formerly of Griffin, Hayes, Campbell, & Walsh, is now on 
active duty in England, having completed his basic training. 
He served as acting sergeant for 12 weeks of the period. His 
father is now with the L. A. Carpenter Co. 


. ° + 


Plastic, plastic, who hasn’t got plastic. Or at least so it 
seems the song should go. The F. Moore Leather Co., Pea- 
body, Mass., has announced its new “plastic leather,” which 
Frep Moore describes as leather specially impregnated with 
a plastic material. Says Moore: “The plastic makes the leather 
waterproof, strengthens the grain and increases its scuff- 
resistance. Sheepskin thus becomes practically as good as 
goatskin, and will turn in and take stamping as any regular 
leather.” 


. + + 


So-Lo Works, Inc., Loveland, O., announces a new product, 
a cold, flexible padding glue, sold under the name of “So-Lo 
Padding Glue.” Now available in quart and gallon lots, it is 
not under priority, because, while it works like latex rubber 
padding-glue, it contains no rubber. 


+ * - 


Joun B. Wesenporrer of Mt. Vernon Presses, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., volunteers a few hints concerning his firm’s new cylin- 
der letter press. Scheduled for production postwarwise, it will 
be known as the Mount Vernon Automatic Cylinder. It will 
take a maximum sheet size 13” x 19”, a minimum of 3” a . 
Designed for all classes of work, the press will weigh 2500 
pounds. . 

The new press will have no tapes, the sheet being carried 
down by a suction arm direct to the head stop. The feeder 
operates from a Leiman pump with a separate motor. This 
means that the feeder may be set independent of the press 
drive motor. Powers include a % h. p. motor to drive the 
press—a 1/3 h. p. motor will drive the pump. This is all the 
news M. V. will release at present on the new press. 


and a word of appreciation from the 


executives and staff of Tauber-Tube 


The season’s greetings to all our friends in the 
industry, and a sincere word of appreciation to 


the many customers whose patronage we have 
enjoyed. From Rudolph Tauber in the front office 
to the shipping department at the other end of 
the plant, and including every member of the staff 
—we all join in thanking you for the abundance of 
business in the past and in hoping that you will 


soon at peace. 






204 Hudson Street 


DECEMBER, 
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continue to use Tauber-Tube in the future. 


May all your plans achieve success in a world 


TAUBER TUBE BINDING 


New York 13, N. Y. 
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TAPING 
PROBLEM? 


Mie 5 


LINN TAPE 


THE NEW McLAURIN-JONES 


EMBOSSED Paper 
TAPE...Gummed 


If you have been looking for a tape to do the 
job you’ve come to expect from gummed 
Hollands, we have the answer .. . it’s 
LINNTAPE PAPER EMBOSSED TAPE 
. .. Gummed! LINNTAPE is paper base in- 
stead of cloth. Where the tensile strength of 
cloth is not important, LINNTAPE EM- 
BOSSED TAPE will do an outstanding job! 
Want to know more about it? Use the handy 
coupon. We'll send sample and prices. 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


Offices: New York e« Chicago e Los Angeles 
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Foremen will play big part | ™ P 








Fore 
F sounnre PROMINENTLY IN special 
management’s postwar deliberations these days is the for the 
problem of putting the returning veteran back to work. employ 
The problem is a particularly acute one for those who during 
hold positions of responsibility as managers or foremen from \ 
in the printing and bookbinding fields. The question is Parker 
not alone one of getting G. I. Joe back on the job, but “The ; 
how to accomplish this with the fewest wrenches and tactor 
upheavals. dustria 
That there will be tremendous difficulties in taking men as 
the step from war to peace is a foregone conclusion. possibl 
The man who has slogged through the mud under enemy right k 
fire for months or maybe years will not have an easy how to 
time of his adjustment period. He is going to need all “Af 
of the consideration and special handling that those on the ki 
the home front owe him as a slight payment for his though 
patriotism. proacl 
One of the best summations concerning the responsi- harmf 
bility of management in the reemployment of veterans —the 
has just been issued by the National Association of his pa 
Manufacturers. This release was formulated by NAM’s will a 
Committee on Supervisory Relations. Two prominent really 
men in the graphic arts industry are members of this ies 

important committee; they are James H. Dunham, Jr., 
vice-president and general manager of the Eureka Spec- HERE 
ialty Printing Co., Scranton, Pa., and John G. Gerken, have 1 

president, The Rumford Press, Concord, N. H. 
The | 
to p 
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in putting G.1. back to work 






Foremost finding of the committee is the fact that 
special training for foremen and managers is needed 
for the important role these men must play in the re- 
employment program. This is necessary, particularly 
during the critical early part of the veteran’s change 
from war activity to peacetime employment. B. G. 
Parker, chairman of the NAM Committee. declares. 
“The supervisor is perhaps the most important single 
factor in the satisfactory reabsorption of veterans in in- 
dustrial jobs. Management therefore must give its fore- 
men as much preparatory information and guidance as 
possible in order to help the foremen to develop the 
right kind of an attitude, and a better understanding of 
how to deal soundly with veterans. 

“After all, the foremen’s attitude . . . will determine 
the kind of adjustment that the veteran makes. One 
thoughtless act—too much coddling—an emotional ap- 
proach—a hardboiled attitude—all of these may be 
harmful. The foremen’s first interview with the veteran 
—the way in which he introduces the ex-serviceman to 
his particular job and co-workers—and the follow-up 
will all play their parts in making the veteran feel he 
really belongs.” 





what the foreman must know 


HERE ARE A FEW THINGs that managers and foremen will 
have to know in order to intelligently reemploy the vet- 


to perfected mechanical achievement. McAdams 


offers;— 
(1) FRAME HOLDS TWO ROLLS PAPER, WEB FEEDING 
(2) OPERATES WITH 1 OR 2 ROLLS AT SAME TIME 

(3) CAN BE USED STRAIGHT DISC RULING 

(4) CAN BE USED CUTTING PLAIN PADS 

(5) CAN BE OPERATED WITH PNEUMATIC PILE FEEDER 
(6) HAS BUILT-IN MOTOR, VARIABLE SPEED 

(7) EQUIPPED WITH HIGH SPEED LAY-BOY 
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McADAMS  PRECISION-BUILT DISC RULERS 


New Exclusive Features — Automatic and Versatile 


The amazing performance of McAdams Disc Ruling Machines is due 


is the original 
introducers and inventors of disc ruling in America. The 1945 model 
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NG MACH 


JOHN. McADAMS & SONS Inc. x 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND INTRODUCERS OF DISC RULING MACHINES 


Clear company policy, knowledge of rules, 
attitude of foremen, are important points 





eran, according to NAM. Some knowledge of Section 8 
of the Selective Service Law as it applies to the veteran’s 
right to his former job and his seniority rights, is an 
essential. Familiarity with the G. I. Bill of Rights is 
indicated too, in order to know and pass along to the 
veteran, information concerning the various privileges to 
which he is entitled under the act. 

Another important point is the company’s policy in 
regard to veterans who were former employees. A clear- 
cut and plainly-outlined program must be available to 
the foreman or manager if he is to ease the veteran 
back into his former job. And the veteran who is being 
employed for the first time in the industry will need in- 
doctrination—it will be the foreman’s job to do this, but 
first of all, management must outline the course he is to 
take in starting the veteran off. 

Coordination of all the facilities of the individual busi- 
ness is needed to see that the veteran is readily assimi- 
lated. He must know about his working procedures, 
salary, hours and sick leave. The physically handicap- 
ped veteran needs the special attention of the foreman, 
and a little foresight in laying out the program will make 
these handicapped men wholly productive. But the time 
to chart the course of veteran reemployment is now, and 
farsighted managements are already forming their pro- 
grams to be executed by foremen and managers. Start 
checking your program today. 
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METZ PAPER CO. 


Manufacturers of 
“Quality Papers” 
* 


LEATHERETTE COVER PAPERS 
FANCY PAPERS 
WOOD GRAIN PAPERS 
TRADE MARK PAPERS 
FLINT GLAZED, FRICTION GLAZED 
EMBOSSED, PRINT EMBOSSED 
DUPLEX, ENAMEL and GUMMED PAPERS 
* 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILL: 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Tel.: Perry 5802-5803 


METROPOLITAN OFFICE: 
369 Mulberry Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 
Tel. Market 2-0866 


SOLVE 
yp heled Git te) :18 3.) 
WITH 
CAMACHINE 
24 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 111 West Monroe Street. Chicago 3 





Concordia house marks 


Sucnsiy AFTER THE WAR 
between the States, the Concordia Publishing House 
came into being in St. Louis, Missouri. It was created 
by a little group of men who cherished an ideal of serv- 
ice, and built the ideal into an actuality. Day by day, 
year after year, Concordia’s wheels have turned, busily 
publishing and manufacturing books and periodicals of a 
religious nature. 

The story of Concordia is told dramatically in the an- 
niversary book it has just sent to its friends. Titled 
“The Work of Our Hands,” the 11” x 814” book has 
forty-eight pages printed in two-color offset. The cover 
is beautifully marbled and the skillfully-executed end 
papers tell in allegory, part of the story of the Con- 
cordia Publishing House. 


origin of the house 


IN THE EARLY PaRT of the nineteenth century, Europe 
was torn with strife, both political and religious. Strong 
men turned their eyes toward America where freedom 
of thought and worship was guaranteed to all under the 
Constitution. And here they came, those men who 
wanted something more than Europe could offer. Among 
them were many Lutherans, who came from far-off Ger- 
many to settle in our growing midwestern States. In 
1847 they founded the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and other States. 

The Synod soon felt the need for its own printery 
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CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Fifty-second Street at Media Philadelphia, Pa. 
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its 75th anniversary 


and in 1869 selected a site on the grounds of the St. 
Louis Seminary. Here was erected a small two-story 
building with a tiny annex which housed a seven-horse- 
power steam engine that furnished the motive power for 
the equipment. From the very first day of its operation 
the printery thrived and grew. The plant was valued at 
$3000 and employed eight people. Its bindery was a 
very modest one indeed in 1870. 

But by 1872 the Synod, meeting in convention, 
listened incredulously to the financial report of the baby 
concern. In two and two-thirds years of operation the 
volume of business had totalled $111,958.60, of which 
$56,274.60 represented clear profit. Clearly, expansion 
was indicated. 

Much of Concordia’s early manufacture was printed 
in the German language for the rapidly expanding 
Lutheran congregations. We find such titles as the 
Amerikanischer Kalender (forerunner of the Lutheran 
Annual), the Dietrich Catechism, and the Schulblatt, as 
typical of 1870's production. 


new building erected 


DesPITE THE FINANCIAL PANIC of 1873, Concordia’s 
growth was such that a new building had to be erected 
in 1874. In the days of poor quality in binding, paper 
and printing the concern established a policy of high 
quality in both workmanship and material. No reliance 
was placed on its own unique position as official pub- 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 


CAT eg 
PROFITS 


XTRA efficiency in every move... 

extra production every hour... 
and extra margins through lowered 
costs on every job... these are 
what you can count on when your 
postwar shop is BRACKETT- 
equipped. For BRACKETT is getting 
ready for you what will be the out- 
standing line of its kind in the great 
new days ahead . . . JOGGERS, 
STRIPPERS, and other cost-cutting 
units to give your shop a new vital- 
ity ...«a new range of ability... 
and a new measure of profit on 
every day's work 
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Publisher-owned plant issues bookvertise- 
ment tracing growth during the years 


lisher of the Synod—rather, prices were established to 
meet competition, yet still allow a liberal discount for 
bookstores and book dealers. This is the policy that is 
responsible for Concordia’s unusual and effective system 
of distribution today—the retailing is sponsored by a 
huge group of congregational jobbers; among them are 
pastors, teachers and laymen. 

The growth of religious activities from 1870 on con- 
tinued apace with the growth of the country. Mission- 
ary work, bible study, Sunday schools—all of these de- 
manded large quantities of books, magazines, pamphlets, 
reference works, study material and promotional ma- 
terial. To meet these demands Concordia’ continued to 
expand its facilities, and in 1925 erected its present com- 
plete factory at a cost of $260,000, no mean figure even 
in these days. 


organization of present plant 


THE PRESENT PLANT IS HIGHLY ORGANIZED to manufac- 
ture a tremendous output. All of the departments are 
centralized for maximum efficiency. In 1942 the firm 
completed one of its most ambitious ventures—the Luth- 
eran Hymnal. This impressive and beautifully bound 
book has been manufactured and marketed to the extent 
of approximately one million copies. Success of this 
large undertaking was due in large measure to the com- 
pleteness of the organization.. In addition to advisory 
boards, management and clerical offices, the plant houses 


EASY TO OPERATE 


HICKOK 
S. F. AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDER 


. Speed limited only by speed of machine tt feeds. 

. Made in sizes to fit all Ruling Machines. 

. Can be adapted to any paper converting machine. 

. All adjustments quickly made without tools. 

. Handles paper from 7” x 7” up to maximum size 
of machine. 

. Will feed onionskin or tagboard to last sheet. 

. All motions are rotary thereby eliminating un- 
necessary wear. 

. Guide can be shifted quickly and easily for loose- 
leaf ruling (patent pending) 

Write for Catalogue 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U. S. A. 
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for Strength and Economy in Book Manufacture 





Indispensable in the Manufacture of Technical and 
School Books and Reference Works 





RANGE a BOOK SIZES 


THE CHICAGO MACHINERY LABORATORY 


2719 So. Poplar Ave Chicago, III 
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editorial, composing, press, bindery, stock and shipping 
departments. 

A typical manuscript is one that is received from a 
writer, editor or editorial board in the Church. These 
manuscripts go first to the editorial department of Con- 
cordia where they are checked for accuracy of detail 
and form. The editorial matter is also adapted to the 
house style. 

The bindery is one of the most modern and productive 
in the Midwest. Many religious books are noted for 
their fine bindings, and Concordia’s products are out- 
standing examples of the art. High quality is the watch 
word in the spacious plant where cloth and leather bind 
ings are applied to the books, many of them edge-gilded 
in gold. 

The finished products are then sent to the stockroom 
where they are stored in large, fireproof bins. The mail- 
ing department, equipped with the speediest addressing 
machines, completes the process of getting the printed 
product to the reader. 


methods of salesmanship 


BuT THIS RECORD OF MANUFACTURE, fine as it is, is only 
| part of the story of success. The mainstay of any going 
business is its sales department, and Concordia’s policy 
is to pursue an alert and energetic course of calling at- 
tention to its products. Both the sales and advertising 
departments rely on men who have been experienced in 
the ministry. These men are awake to the needs of 
their reading audience, and are active in their associa- 
tion with laymen, not only in business, but in parishes 
|and the church at large. Advertising and sales media 
are the catalogs, periodicals, church announcement bul- 
letins, news letters and circulars. 

Mention must be made of Concordia’s unique system 


Rosback 


Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Perforators, 
Snap-Out Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Vertical Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power 
and Foot-Power Punching Machines, Power and 
Foot-Power Hi-Pro Paper Drills, and Gang 
Stitchers. 


F. P. Rosback Company 
| Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Rosback Pony Rotary 
Fastest perforator of any 
type—handles from ten to 
fourteen reams an 
hour—takes 
from two to 
ten sheets 
at each feed 
(depending on weight of 
stock)—does_ strike or 
continuous perforating— 
can be equipped for 
stamp _ perforating—cuts 
your perforating costs to 
much less than  half— 
saves you on the average 
$1.50 an hour in labor 
cost for every hour you 
use it. Costs little, if any 
more, than other types of 
power perforators having 
far less capacity. 
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ef distribution. This was established a long time ago. 
It employs the parishes themselves as chief jobbing 
agencies. Through its advertising messages, Concordia 
keeps pastors aware of what is current and desirable 
in the book field. The pastor will often use the Con- 
cordia catalog in making his selections. 


The current 
catalog lists about 9,000 items. 


Parish school teachers are also a source of much busi- 
ness to the concern. A special home catalog lists publi- 
cations that are attractive to the laity, and the music 
catalog is one of the most comprehensive lists issued by 
any music house. Parish display shelves are a feature 


of many Lutheran meeting halls, and these too, bring in 
a great deal of business. 


system of management 


GooD WILL HAS BEEN AN IMPORTANT FACTOR in Con- 
cordia’s seventy-five years of success, too. For one 
thing, people like to work for the firm. A high percent- 
age of their employees have been with them for a long 
period. This is because of the policy of a simple and 
direct relationship between management and the rank 
and file of the workers. 

While Concordia began business with eight employees, 
they now employ more than 250 men and women. The 
plant is a pleasant place to work, with its ivied walls and 
tree-lined exterior. There is plenty of light and ven- 
tilation within the plant for the workers’ comfort, too. 


Looking to the future, Concordia anticipates new and 
improved techniques in the manufacture of books. It 
is going to keep pace with these technological advances 
and has already mapped plans for acquiring finer 
presses, improved type faces, better offset and color 
processes, when the war is over. 
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Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Consolidated Binders Board 
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SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Aluminum Binding Posts 


Our Stocks Are Constantly Maintained as Fully as Wartime Conditions Permit 
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AUSSIE BOOKLET From Australia, land of the Maori 
and marsupial, comes an excellent exposition of some of the 
many phases of graphic arts’ procedure. This is in the form 
of a 64 page, 514” x 814” booklet entitled “Printing—The 
Career that Beckons,” thoughtfully sent into B&sBP by L. B. 
Baddock, of Baddock, Ltd., bookbinders and paper rulers of 
East Sydney. The booklet was published by The Printing 
and Allied Trades Employers’ Federation of Australia, and 
is issued by arrangement with the various State Educational 
and Vocational Guidance Authorities of the Commonwealth. 
Its purpose is to present to today’s and future apprentices, a 
broad picture of graphic arts techniques. 

Pointing out that there is no limit to achievement in the 
world of the printed word, editors Irvine H. Davis and George 
Mackaness preface their technique descriptions with a brief 
history of the graphic arts. In addition to the generally- 
known facts about the beginnings of the art, a special section 
is devoted to the early printing practitioners of Australia and 
New Zealand. 

But the real meat of the publication is contained in the 
articles on printing and binding procedure. The story of 
letterpress printing heads the list, describing such phases as 
hand and machine composition and lays a strong foundation 
for understanding of the fundamentals. Discussed are such 
things as type cases and sizes, the point system, picas, galleys, 
proofmarks and the like. Copious photographs are spotted 
throughout the book so that those who are unfamiliar with 
the machinery of the business may get some conception of 
the tools of the trade. The story of four-color printing is 
illustrated with a special four-color insert showing the pro- 
gressive stages of the process. 

No space has been spared to tell the story of bookbinding, 
using no fewer than six pictures to clear up points that might 
be obscure to the prospective apprentice. Of interest to Amer- 
icans is the fact that, “A number of preparatory operations are 
usually performed by female operatives before the skilled 
bookbinder commences the actual binding or ‘forwarding’ opera- 
tion. These .. . include folding . . 
proper sequence . . . into sets... 


. gathering and collating in 
the thickness of the book.” 
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| PRESSROOM 
| & BINDERY INKS 
Specialists in 


Bindery Inks 


THE CRESCENT INK 
and COLOR CO. 
464 North 5th Street * Philadelphia 23, Pa. 








We manufacture a 
complete line of Book 
Blacks, End Leaf inks 
and Bookbinders' inks 
for Book Cloths. 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


» DIVISION © GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
100 SIXTH AVENUE*NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








CHARLES HELLMUTH PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO «© BALTIMORE + RICHMOND 


INKS OF ALL KINDS FOR BOOK PRINTING. BOOKBINDERS 
INKS, COLORS, BLACKS, LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. » BRANCHES IN 28 CITIES 
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Methods of lineup 


(Continued from page 29) 


time necessary for a form change, since each form may 
just reverse itself as to bleed and regular plates. 

All of us know that bleed plates necessitate a very 
close lineup all around in order to strike the fold and 
bleed with a small trim margin. In order that our line- 
ups may be accurate, and also to save much time in the 
press and lineup departments, we use the following 
method to position each page. 


ruled sheets for register 


First, WE MAKE UP Two Forms of rules—one form of 
cross rules, one form of down rules. The lineup depart- 
ment furnishes these margins. These two forms are 
put on a two-color press, printed in red, and registered 
perfectly. We print any amount necessary to take care 
of a number of printings of each book. The same 
sheets are run both to left and right guide and marked 
with guide marks. When this ruled sheet is printed, we 
have four rules that register perfectly around a regular 
page, also four rules around a bleed page. 

When the pressman pulls an impression on this sheet, 
he knows exactly where to register each page on the 
sheet. I don’t believe I need to elaborate here on the 
time saved by this method, except to ask, how many 
trips to the table are usually necessary to lineup a 
bleed sheet of large size? Many times the lineup table 
may have other sheets waiting. With books of from 400 
to 800 pages, we save an enormous amount of time with 
our printed, ruled sheets. When a sheet is finally sent 


BLACK DIAMOND 
OFFSET + A-4200 


Unconditionally, a quality black ink 
‘ for lithography. 


DENSE TONE 
SUPERIOR PRESS PERFORMANCE 
SMOOTH WORKABLE BODY 


SUPERIOR PRINTING INK CO. INc. 
295 Lafayette Street New York, N, Y. 
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to the lineup department for final check, it is almost 
perfect. 


method for same-size pages 


THERE IS ANOTHER METHOD we use at times when the 
book pages are all the same size. We take the first form 
on a book, being sure to select one with the running 
heads on all the pages, and we line that form up per- 
fectly. Then we reverse the guide and run off a number 
of register sheets—200, or whatever are necessary for 
the book. If the first form is run on the left guide, the 
register sheets are run to the right guide. Then the 
guide is set back to the left, and the first form run off. 
The next form is lined-up with the special register sheet 
that was run before. By backing up this sheet we have 
our register, just as though we were actually backing up. 
In this way, we eliminate the necessity of going to the 
lineup department for each new form. The register 
sheets are kept in a covered carton to protect them 
from the air. We use this lineup system on our law 
books which run 1,000 to 6,000 pages direct from lino- 
type, all pages being of uniform width and running 
heads. No makeready is necessary except a base make- 
ready at the start. 

There is another type of work we do in considerable 
volume. These jobs consist of books of plays, published 
for amateur use in schools, churches and fraternal or- 
ganizations. They are all patent base plates run in 32-p. 
forms, handled completely by the pressroom. 

It is this economy of handling, and elimination of 
needless operations, that enable us to do good book 
work on a mass production basis. 





Revised from a talk before the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, July 24, 1944 


Gluemaster 
Gluing and Labeling Machines 


Table gluers © Margin gluers © Label pasters 
Conveyor gluers © Dewarpers © Rotomaster Wringers 










Write for bulletin listing models now available. 


Kenneth J. Moore & Co. 


1778 W. Estes Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Agents for 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Chinese printing plants 





(Continued from page 32) 


paper-making under difficulties 


THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES AVAILABLE are printed on the 
poorest paper imaginable, but large credit must be given 
to those paper makers if one understands that up until 
recently, when a digestor system was introduced, it took 
about two years to make paper by a sun bleaching 
process of the straw stock. Woodcuts in one and two 
colors are often used to embellish the paper covers of 
the books and magazines, put out by the 43-odd print 
shops under the cooperative banner. 

There is no sewing equipment for the books, some of 
which have as many of 128 pages. When wire was 
available in the early days of the war, these multi-page 
works were stapled together with one or two side wires. 
Now that wire has a dozen more essential uses, the 
pages are pasted together along the backbone. Maps 
and charts are printed on crude stone litho presses by 
the wounded soldiers. 

On a recent visit to the United States, when he at- 
tended the Bretton Woods International Monetary Con- 
ference, Dr. H. H. Kung, China’s Minister of Finance 
and president of the C.I.C., remarked that China has 
been the source of many products, like the soya bean 
and the orange, which have spread round the world for 
the good of all people. It may yet be that China—one 
of the oldest of nations—will find itself the newest and 
most potent source of renewed enthusiasm for the idea 
of democratic cooperative industry. 


64 Years of Service 


Since 1880 Specializing in Publi- 
cation, Catalogue, Pamphlet Bind- 
ing and Mailing. 






Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year 


GARDINER BINDING & MAILING CO. 


304 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
WaAlker 5-2351 
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ADHESIVES for THE BOOKBINDING INDUSTRY for 58 years 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE... 12 Commercial Wharf . BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE. 620 So. Delaware St.. PHILADELPHIA 
MIDWESTERN OFFICE ....54th Ave. & 18th St.. CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE. . 30 Sterling St 
Executive Office: 110 East g2nd Street, New York City 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 





—— Thistle Brand ————— 


BOOKBINDING ADHESIVES 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


310 Communipaw Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 








A STAR ADHESIVE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Descriptive Booklets 


BINGHAM BROS. CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


406 Pearl Street 


HEATS GLUE JUST RIGHT 


A Black & Decker Electric Glue Pot quickly heats glue 
to correct working temperature of 150°; then keeps it 
there by thermostat control. Holds 2 qts. See your Black 
& Decker Distributor, or write to: The Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., 660 Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Md. 


BLACK & DECKER | 950 
Electric Glue Pot. . 











FLEXIBLE -scoinc CEMENT 


#1118 for small pads, slip sheet collating, etc. 
#4151 for general padding and bookbinding. 


THE POST WAR PADDING COMPOUND «+ NOW 
RANA BOND ADHESIVES COMPANY 
257 Wallabout St. Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 





BURRAGE’S 
Flexible Glue 
and Padding Glue 


have maintained a reputation for high qual- 
ity for over 44 years. They’re still good. 


BURRAGE GLUE CO. 


15 Vandewater St., N. Y. C. 








Carb-N-Set Penetrating Padding Glue 


The tried and yproven “‘special adhesive’’ used from 
Coast to Coast to croup-pad one-time carbon-set forms 
Binds the stub between the sheets. Ready to use. 
(Apply the same as padding.) Free time-saving binding 
eales information with first order. 


| CARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERING SERVICE 

| S16 Ferguson Ave. - - «+ « Sin 1936 - - © « « Dayton 7, Ohio 
i 
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546 Greenwich St. 


HART'S Flexible Glues 











HARD, FLEXIBLE, and NON-WARP 


« GLUES . 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 


Basie Mfrs., Est. 1926 
BRISTOL, PA. 





DUNN’S FLEXIBLE GLUES 


The Standard of Quality tor 65 Years 
manufactured by 


THOMAS W. DUNN COMPANY 
New York 13, N. Y. 





are used by the 


NATION'S BEST—WHY NOT YOU? 
established 1876 


William €. Hart Co., Inc. 137 Greene St., N.Y.C. 12 


Branch Fastory—Rechester, N. 





3%, CENTURY DEPENDABILITY 
MOST COMPLETE IN THE 
LINE OF GLUES UNITED STATES 
also 
SUPREME QUALITY FLEXIBLE CLUES 
C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 


23-25 Green Street, N. Y. C. Phones: CAnai 6-1525-1530 





SWIFT'S GLUES 


for bookbinding 
FLEXIBLE ANIMAL GLUE—PASTES—VEGETABLE ADHESIVES 
SYNTHETIC RESIN EMULSIONS—RUBBER EMULSIONS 
LIQUID ANIMAL GLUE—DRY ANIMAL GLUE 


| SWIFT & COMPANY « GLUE DEPT. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 





BESTICK Bindery Adhesives 


Flexible casing-in pastes 
Pyroxylin casing-in pastes 
Flexible Glues 


Write for Samples 
UNITED PASTE & GLUE CO. 


40-42 Renwick St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. WA 5-6930 





TRICKS of the TRADE 


There’s a lifetime of practical shop experience 
packed in the pages of this handy 50 page booklet. 
Single copies, 25c — Order your copy. today! 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Report from down Mexico way 


- TURN OUT SOME “NICE 
stuff” in the binding plants south of the border, according to 
Bertram Wolff, of H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Co., N.Y.C., 
in relating his experiences on a vacation trip to Mexico. Despite 
the lure of bull fights and horse races, he couldn’t resist the 
temptation of one or two busman’s holiday visits to binderies 
in Mexico City. 

Big plants are few, he says, a great deal of work being done 
by hand in smaller places. He was impressed by the quality, 
efficiency, and pride of craftsmanship shown by the Mexicans. 
One big plant he visited, where Government book manufac- 
turing is done, was spacious, and well laid out. It had Cleve- 
land folders, a Sheridan Gathering Machine, and Smyth sewers 
and case-makers. The printing department operated with ten 
linos, a large letterpress department, and a new offset press 
was being installed when he was there. A large number of 
school textbooks, printed in both Spanish and English, are 
turned out by this plant. Mexican school books, Mr. Wolff 
said, are plentifully supplied with pictures and illustrations to 
put their messages across, and the children are taught English 
as a part of the curriculum. 


fooling the bugs 


Tue MEXICAN CLIMATE encourages book lice and silverfish, so 
that few of the books are cloth bound. Paper without boards 
is used to a great extent. Half-binding is popular—that is, paper 
over boards for the sides, cloth for the backs. The bugs, of 
course, don’t like paper as well as they do cloth, so the less 
glue used the better. 

Long runs on edition work, as we know them in this country, 
do not exist in Mexico, according to Mr. Wolff. What would 


Town aiy 


BINDERY GLUER 












Leatherette, vellum, corduroy, velveteen, 
canvas, buckram, Fabrikoid, cardboard and 
paper sheets as well as most grades of genu- 
ine leather, are properly glued whether thin, 
thick, smooth, embossed or pebbied. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE Co. 


EST. 1893 


2 ) Se Gade BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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constitute an average first order here, stacks up as a good run 
down south. The reason is that the high percentage of illiteracy 
limits the book market. However, with modern education 
methods now being put in force, the number of readers—and 
consequent sales—should eventually show a marked increase. 

Costs are a real problem. All paper, with the exception of 
newsprint and some magazine stock, has to be imported, and 
is expensive. This, added to the short runs, is apt to skyrocket 
costs, so there is little that can be spent on color printing or 
fancy binding. As a result, the Mexican, who has a reputation 
for enjoying bright colors and ornaments, is very conservative 
when it comes to book design. 


the Mexican manner 


THE MUCH-PUBLICIZED LAZINEss of the native’s temperament, 
Mr. Wolff observed, does not show itself in the printing and 
binding trades. They work well, and the feeling of the crafts- 
man is apparent in the way they handle their jobs. The pro- 
portion of men and women employees is about the same as it 
was here before the war. Photos he brought back, show roomy, 
well-lighted surroundings with the machines and production 
lines laid out in efficient precision. The large plant Mr. Wolff 
visited has a glass roof, and is constructed in Latin architec- 
tural style, the offices opening off a balcony looking down on the 
pressroom floor. There was a fully equipped first aid room with 
a nurse in attendance and safety instruction posters were 
plentifully displayed. 

Mr. Wolff did not go so far as to say that American binder- 
ies could profit by observance Of how the Mexicans do things, 
but he did carry away a distinctly favorable impression of the 
way the work is done and the results obtained. 














SIGN of 
EFFICIENCY 


Electric glue pots and tanks 
bearing this mark are built 
to exacting specifications in 
a wide range of sizes, are 
laboratory tested before 
shipment to assure uniform 


TANK HEATERS performance and are guar- 


5 to 50 gal. sizes. 
Hand or motor driven 
agitators. Non-freez- 
ing valves. 


anteed to give you an effi- 
cient, low cost glue heating 


service. 






Sta-Warm Electric Co. 
525 N. Chestnut St. 
Ravenna, Ohio 


BENCH MODELS 
Wide and _ shallow 
for brush use. 1 to 
12 qt. capacities. 



































































































































































LEDGER PAPERS 
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EAGLE-A EAGLE-A RECORD-LEDGERS 


for Bookbinding - Documents - Accounting 


75% RAG EAGLE-A CONTRACT RECORD 
50% RAG EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE RECORD 
25% RAG EAGLE-A TROJAN RECORD 

Suse SULPHITE EAGLE-A QUALITY RECORD 


PAPERS AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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OFM 


~ CROCKER. McELWAIN’S 
COTTON CONTENT LEDGERS 
CERTIFICATE — 25% 
GUARDIAN — 50% 
Samples on request 
CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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-Contert LEDGERS 


for Bookbinding, Loose-Leaf, Bound Ledgers and Books 
ANNIVERSARY LEDGER © OLD BADGER LEDGER 
ENGLISH LEDGER e¢ DICTATION LEDGER 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
APPLETON WISCONSIN 





GILBERT QUALITY LEDGERS 


G6 RT A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger « 100 % Cotton Fibre Content 
Old Ironsides Ledger * * 75% Cotton Fibre Content 
Dauntless Ledger * + * 50% Cotton FibreContent 
D. Gilbert Ledger * * + © 25% CottonFibreContent 
9" = Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 







e MENASHA, WISCONSIN 









Everyday all over America 


Farsons Faper 
Specialized tor Modern Sbusiness 


— is stepping up production. 
PARSONS PAPER CO. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


If It’s Worth Keeping, Keep It On A 


WESTON 


LEDGER PAPER 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY @ DALTON, MASS. 





Permanized LEDGERS 


Permanized Cold Springs Ledger * Permanized Artesian Ledger 
Permanized Plover Ledger 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN AND NEW YORK CITY 








Larry Ledger says... 


The blankbook and loose-leaf manufacturers’ wares were in 
considerable evidence at the annual National Stationers’ Assn. 
convention at the Palmer House, Chicago, in October. Among 
those whose names are familiar in bookbinding supply circles 
and who had exhibits at the show were G. J. Aigner Co., 
Chicago, with a display of its index products. Others included: 


Boorum § Pease, Brooklyn, displayed samples of current 
and pre-war models now being restored to their line, in both 
loose-leaf books, and in blankbooks, columnar pads, diaries, 
memos, etc. President J. W. Tamany was among those who 
stood by the booth. 


Dennison Mfg. Co., was also among those counted “present” 
and their display was based upon their current celebration of 
their centennial. For details of this event see B&BP, Novem- 
ber, p. 37. 


In the manifold field, the Philip Hano Co., Holyoke, showed 
a large number of their autographic registers, continuous and 
manifold forms of all types. L. R. Hanna was in charge, and 
Norman L. Hanna, sales promotion manager, was also 
present. 


Displays of many loose-leaf and blankbooks items featured 
the booth of the National Blank Book Co., Holyoke and repre- 
sented, too, were Stationers Loose-Leaf Co., Milwaukee, and 
Wilson-Jones Co., Chicago. 


The Wire-O Binding Co., Chicago, was represented by ex- 
hibits of their line of photo albums, autograph books, etc., 
bound with Wire-O. 


Add to a publication printer, a loose-leaf cover maker, a se- 
lection of type faces, and an attractive cover stamping, and 
what have you? Why the type specimen book, of course, of 
Kable Bros., Mount Morris, Ill. This 914” x 13” loose-leaf 144- 
page book was turned out very attractively by the Heinn Co., 
for the printing firm, and is receiving plaudits from Kable 
customers all over the country. 
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WARNING! 


There is a fraudulent subscription agent active in the 
field and he’s eluded the authorities thus far. Uses the 
name of Mr. W. Williams, last heard of on the West Coast 
but he may be on the East Coast now, or any point in 
between. 

If you're solicited by an agent who offers you a receipt 
that does not have the magazine title already imprinted on 
it, he may be the man a lot of publishers are looking for. 
If he cannot produce bona fide papers and receipts, please 
turn him in to the police immediately. 
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Season’s Greetings 


and Best Holiday Wishes 





DELCO 
LOOSE-LEAF BINDER CO. 


27-29 Vestry Street, N. Y. C. 
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The Adventure of the Buyer's Mistake 
by Leslie Vellum 


(No, 2 in a series designed to help binders and printers keep 
free of legal entanglements). 


Porto ToME HAD TAKEN A 
verbal order for books, exceeding the limit fixed by the 
familiar statute of frauds, and the sale was, consequently, 
not binding on either party. 

Then the customer accepted one of the books (which 
made the sale binding), and refused to accept or pay 
for the others. 

“You accepted part of the books,’ Tome pointed out. 

“T did in ignorance of. the fact that the oral sale was 
not binding on me,” the customer protested. 

“Here’s where ignorance is a bad drawback, but no 
excuse,’ Tome averred, and the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court ruled in his favor. 

“Where a man performs a duty, even if an unenforce- 
able one, such as paying a barred debt, or accepting 
something which he had bought under an oral contract, 
the mistake affords no reason for excusing him,” said 
the Court. 


Obituaries 


Frepverick C. BincHamM, chairman of the board of Boorum & 
Pease Co., Brooklyn, manufacturers of loose-leaf devices, blank- 
books, etc., died Nov. 16 at New York Hospital. Bingham, 
who was 65 years old at the time of his death, was a resident 
of Madison, N. J. He served as president of the Boorum & 
Pease firm from 1919 to 1937, when he became chairman of 
the board. He was also a director of the Bon Ami Co. 


Everett F. Hinckiey, 61, president of the Federal Book- 
binding Co., Boston, whose residence was at 8 Maple Terrace, 
Needham, Mass., died November 18. Highly respected in the 
industry, he was a member of the Bookbinders Guild, Boston, 
and of the Graphic Arts Institute of Massachusetts, Inc., and 
a life member of the Palestine Lodge, A. F. and A. M., of 
Everett, Mass. His wife and a brother, Wilbert A. Hinckley, 
are living. 


Witiram F. Marresrorp (William F. Marresford, 377 Fourth 
St., Niagara Falls, N. Y.) whose name for years has been asso- 
ciated with the manufacture of the Marresford tipping machine, 
died suddenly November 17 at his office. 

He was born March 27, 1867 at Independence, Mo. At the 
age of 33 he founded the business which bears his name with 
a capital of $365. He devoted his life to the service of the 
bookbinding and wall paper industries. 

Informing BsBP of his father’s death, his son, Evcene F. 
Marresrorp, said: “It is my earnest hope and desire to con- 
tinue the business to which he gave 45 years of his life and 
eventually to merit the same high regard which he enjoyed 
all those years.” 


Manufacturers of Ruling Pens for 100 Years— 
All shades and colors of Ruling Ink and Powder 


THE W. 0. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


DECEMBER, 1944 





DIETRICH PRODUCTS CO. 










RULING SUPPLIES | 


Ruling Ga * 


Patent Blue #65 


STANDARD SINCE’ 1888 


Free Color Chart and Catalog © Complete 
Line for Bookbinders and Paper Rulers. 


H. Behlen & Bro. Inc. 
10 Christopher St., New York 14, 
N. Y. 








The Original 


2734-40 SIDNEY ST. ST. LOUIS, MO., U. & A. 


PAPER RULING MATERIALS 
SUPERLATIVE RULING INK 
BOOK VENEER 


he instamtancenus drying varnish for coating fine leather bindings. 


SUPERLATIVE WATERPROOFING SOLUTIO 
The new medium for waterproofing ruling ink 
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350 W. 31 St., New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


RULING PENS” - RULING INKS 


“that please the man who works with them 
because he pleases the man he works for." 


->> RULING INKS.--- 


“Inks That Rule” 


For nearly 50 years this company has manufactured 
inks used for ruling. The experience gained in our 
many years of close contact with Rulers has enabled 
us to produce inks that meet every ruling demand. 

Send for booklet which reproduces all standard Ruling 
Ink colors, and also gives prices. 


EATON-CLARK CO. 


1490 FRANKLIN ST. e DETROIT 7, MICH. 
Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ontario 


© Over Owe Honore Years of SaerviceSince 1838 « 





SUPERLATIVE QUALITY OUR GUARANTEE 
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“We think it is important to select display types to stress that part 
of our story often difficult to put into words. For our multi-purpose 
test instruments, Stymie Bold and Kaufmann Bold suggest practical 
utility...while Onyx and Bodoni symbolize the precision that charac- 
terize our temperature gauges. For other applications, Brush, with its 
smooth hand-letter quality, connotes action and informality with per- 
fect legibility. Many desirable overtones are provided by others of the 
wide variety of ATF faces. They are vigorous but dignified . . . have 
strong attention value without being flamboyant, and are consistent 
with the spirit of our products and the leadership of this Company. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SET IN GRAYDA, NEWS GOTHIC EX, COND... THE SPARTANS, AND BERNHARD GOTHICS 
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SYDNEY CASSEY 
Advertising Manager 
WESTON ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 










Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book of 
Types? If not, send for one on your letter- 
head. Also, single page showings including 
complete alphabets of the following and 
other ATF faces. 


Alternate Gothic No. 2 


Lydian Cursive 
BALLOON EXTRABOLD 


Gray PHEN 


200 Elmora Avenue, 
Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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SECTION 


Viking Press Wins 


V ix1Ne Press CAME HOME THE 
winner of the 1944 Trade Book Clinic Award of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts for “consistent ex- 
cellence in trade book design” during the twelve months 
ending in October. The Award, in the form of a framed 
certificate, was presented for the eighth successive year 
by B«BP. The presentation took place at the Trade 
Book Clinic dinner meeting in Town Hall Club, N.Y.C., 
on November 21, with B. W. Huebsch, vice-president, 
Viking Press, receiving the certificate on behalf of his 
firm. (See p. 65). 

The winning publisher is decided each year on the 
basis of the number of titles selected by the twelve Clinic 
judges, each of whom is assigned a particular month, 
picking the books he or she considers best from the 
standpoint of design and format for that month. In 
1940, a stipulation was added that no publisher would 
be eligible to receive the Award more than once in five 
years. This year, a total of 28 publishers, 68 titles and 
45 designers were named over the twelve-month period. 
Those winning in previous years were Doubleday Doran, 
Harper & Bros., Alfred A. Knopf, Random House and 
Viking. 

The judges for 1943-44 were as follows: Hellmut 
Lehmann-Haupt; Nicholas Wreden; Lewis F. White; 
Beatrice Warde; Edward R. Rofheart; Marion E. Dodd; 
Paula Tuell; Abe Lerner; Robert L. Leslie; Lee A. 
Weber; Harry Hatcher; George Hornby. 

In addition to the winner, those publishing houses who 
had two or more titles selected were: Knopf; Harper; 
Doubleday; Houghton Mifflin; Coward-McCann; Henry 
Holt; Little, Brown; Oxford University Press; Random 
House; Columbia University Press; Macmillan; Wm. 


Photo by Charles Meyer 
The presentation, |. to r.: Morris Colman, chairman, Trade 
Book Clinic Committee; Ranald Savery, Ed. B&BP; George T. 
Bailey, Pres. AIGA; B. W. Huebsch, V.P., Viking Press. 
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Eighth Annual 
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of the TRADE BOOK CLINIC 


American Institute of Graphic Arts 
fo 


VIKING PRESS 


for consistent excellence in trade book design 


1944 


Presented by BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 


Morrow; University of California Press. Those with 
one each were: Contemporary Poetry; John Day; 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce; Heritage Press; Holiday 
House; J. B. Lippincott; Lothrop, Lea & Shepard; Ju- 
lian Messner; Princeton University Press; Reynal & 
Hitchcock; Simon & Schuster; University of Chicago 
Press; University of Oklahoma Press; Vanguard Press. 

The following designers emerged with two or more 
books to their credit: M. B. Glick (7); A. P. Tedesco, 
W. A. Dwiggins (4 each); John Begg, Roland Cosimini, 
Maurice Serle Kaplan, George Salter, Stefan Salter, 
Arthur Williams (3 each); S. T. Farquhar, A. W. Rush- 
more, A. R. Tommasini (2 each). 

Printers, binders and compositors who participated in 
one or more manufacturing operations for two or more 
titles were: H. Wolff (11); Plimpton Press (8); 
Riverside Press (7); Haddon Craftsmen, Quinn & Boden 
(6 each); Photogravure & Color Co. (5); American 
Book-Stratford Press, Country Life Press, Norwood 
Press (4 each) ; Charles H. Bohn, The Composing Room, 
Cornwall Press, Polygraphic Co. of America, Vail- 
Ballou Press (3 each); Affiliated Lithographers, Duene- 
wald Printing Corp., Golden Eagle Press, Kingsport 
Press, Little & Ives, Rockwell & Churchill, Ruttle, Shaw 
& Wetherill, Triggs Color Printing Co., University of 
California Press, Westcott & Thomson (2 each). The 
great majority of bindings were in cloth, a total of seven 
being in paper or paper over boards. 

Of the text type faces, Baskerville and Caledonia 
proved the most popular, as each was used eleven times. 
Janson was next, appearing in nine titles. Other popu- 
lar faces listed for three or more titles were Granjon 
(6); Caslon (5); Fairfield and Garamond (4 each); 
Electra (3). 

The Award certificate, set in Caslon, was composed 
and printed by The Composing Room, N.Y.C., typog- 
raphy by Robert L. Leslie. The paper is grey Shadow- 
mould, from Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. 
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The Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen 
Ill. by Gustave Doré. 8”x103,”. $3.75 


Publisher: Pantheon Books, Inc. 
Manufacturer: H. Wolff 

Type: Lino. Caledonia 14/22; 33x50 
Stock: Warren’s 1854 

Cloth: Western Shade Linweave, blue 
Stamping: Swift imit. gold roll leaf 
Designer: Stefan Salter 


A parlor-table book that does full | 


justice to Doré and Munchausen if not 
to the WPB, and that is pure delight for 
the reader. The 30,000 words are mag- 
nificently bulked so that the last page, 
not counting several fly-leaves, is num- 
bered 213, but that includes full-page 
engravings not backed up with type mat- 
ter. Other smaller cuts are worked 
smoothly into the text, whose great lead- 
ing makes the type blend well with all 
except the more sombre pictures. An 
old-fashioned atmosphere is — enhanced 
by setting chapter titles in tiny Cale- 
donia caps, widely letterspaced, sepa- 
rated by a short hairline from a sum- 
mary in small italic caps set as wide as 
wne text. This style is repeated with 
slight variation in the Contents. Minute 
Caledonia caps contrasted with big, bold 
Bulmer caps add to the delights of the 
title page, already enriched by a sketch 
of Munchausen triumphant. The whole 
book has a humorous pseudo-magnificence 
that isn’t entirely pseudo. We could, 
however, do without the front-cover gold 
stamping, reminiscent of the Doré period, 
as the dark cloth makes the drawing ap- 
pear to be printed in reverse, and our 
parlor table wouldn’t like that. 


The American Dream 

By Joseph B. Ely. 514”x734,”. $2 
Publisher: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
Printer: Granite State Press 
Binder: Geo. Coleman Co. 
Type: Inter. Bodoni Book 12/12; 24x36 
Stock: Westvaco bulking antique 
Cloth: Interlaken Common, blue, BA 
Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf 
Designer: publisher 

The average page is quite readable. 
The Bodoni Book is interesting even 
without running heads, and the dropped 
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folios—with a single bracket and in- 
dented a little from the outside—are 
silent and serviceable. But when the 
pages are complicated by footnotes and 
quotations, why in the sacred name of 
Giambattista Bodoni use an unsympa- 
thetic type like Century? Cloister Bold 
isn’t too happy as a chapter title here, 
but at any rate it is insulated from the 
text by a few rules beneath the big 
roman numeral. It’s bad enough that 
Caslon Bold was chosen for the sunk 
initial, but at ieast why not arrange it 
to aline with the text? The title page, 
neatly defined above and below by rules 
like those in the chapter head, is an in- 
cisive job set entirely in the Bodoni 
family; it proves the virtue of consist- 
ency. And the spine design pleasantly 
harmonizes the italic title with a swirl- 
ing banner motif. 


The Book of Margery Kempe 
Ed. by W. Butler-Bowden. 554”x8%3,”. 
$3.75 


Publisher: Devin-Adair Co. 
Manufacturer: Colonial Press 
Type: Mono. Eng. Caslon O.S. 10/12; 

25x44 
Stock: Oxford antique 
Cloth: Bancroft Nat. Fin. Burgundy 
Stamping: gen. gold roll leaf 
Designer: Lewis F. White 

The first English biography has suffer- 
ed a publication delay of 500 years but 
its modern version 
allusive format in a flawless typographic 
style that is never overdone, and that 
does not exceed wartime limitations. 
Never were Goudy’s Lombardic caps bet- 
ter justified than in the die made for the 
front cover, so close are they in style 
to the initial letter of the ms. page re- 
produced for the frontis. The ms. text so 
insistently cries for Civilité that only by 
great restraint could the designer have 
limited himself to the Caslon O.S. on 
the old-style title page as well as 
throughout the rest of the book. In the 
text the archaic atmosphere is heightened 
by the type itself, the tall type page, 
and the 17-pica italic summaries placed 
at the right of the chapter-number line. 
Here indeed is shining evidence that a 


BOOKBINDING 


is favored with an 


Victory format can’t keep a good typog- 
rapher down. 


Conversational Spanish 

for Beginners 

By G. G. LaGrove. 5”x71/,”. $1.40 
Publisher: Henry Holt & Co. 
Manufacturer: Plimpton Press 


Type: Mono. Bruce O.S. 12/14; 23x36 
Stock: Keystone m.f. 


Cloth: Holliston Roxite SB Vellum, red 
Stamping: cream ink 
Designer: Burton Stratton (& author) 
In the legible face selected for this 
little textbook, the 12pt. is used for the 
text and exercises, stepping down to 
10pt. for the grammar sections but float- 
ing everything in enough air to keep the 
student breathing freely. He may not 
be particularly thrilled, as this one does- 
n’t come into the category of the dra- 
matic language books which have been 
stealing the “60 Textbooks” shows. But 
it will be his own fault if he doesn’t 
learn, for this is a supremely clear, use- 
ful, and typographically sound piece of 
work. Letterspacing the Caslon Bold 
italic caps of the subtitles removes the 
sting without destroying their function. 
Other parts of the font, such as s.c., have 
not been neglected in the search for 
optimal presentation of each unit of 
the complex text. Buff end papers are 
printed with illustrated maps in the 
same color as the cover cloth. 


Electronics: 
Today and Tomorrow 
By John Mills. 514”x73,”. $2.25 


Publisher: D. Van Nostrand Co. 
Manufacturer: Cornwall Press 
Type: Lino Baskerville 11/13; 23x39 
Stock: Warren’s #66 text 

Cloth: Interlaken Vellum de Luxe 
Stamping: Peerless silver leaf 
Designer: publisher 


We reproduce a chapter opening be- 
cause we wish there were more like it in 
the popular-science field. The drawing is 
illustrative, stimulating, and clear-cut. It 
is also in the right size for its orna- 
mental purpose and has the same linear 
texture and motion as the type page. 
The headline is equally stimulating in its 
use of a big numeral, not too bold, and 
refreshing italics. That the display type 
is the same family as the text adds one 
more plus mark to the tally. Treatment 
of the title page is comparatively weak: 
it is set in Goudy Light, mostly caps; 
and title and imprint are connected at 
the left by 3 vertical rules, at whose 
right appear the subtitle and by-line. It 
is the kind of “modern” that looked 
dated 10 years ago. The painfully 
snappy cover design, on the other hand, 
will not look dated until next week. 


The Faith and Fire Within Us 
By Elizabeth Jackson. 534”x81,". $2 

Publisher: University of Minnesota Press 
Manufacturer: W. B. Conkey Co. 
Type: Lino. Janson 11/13; 238x401, 
Stock: Warren’s Olde Style 
Cloth: Holliston Rex, olive green 
Stamping: glossy magenta ink 
Designer: Jane McCarthy 

—Photo by Criterion 
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INDEX. pane 177 


(left) ‘‘Poland Fights Back’’ 


Set at Kingsport Press in Lino 
Scotch 11% pt. Chapter head, 
Mono. Bell 18pt. 


















(right) ‘Style Book 
in English” 








Introduction a 





Set at Vail-Ballou Press in Lino. 


Baskerville 11pt. Title page: ATF 
Lydian Roman and italic, 30. 18, 
and 14pt. 























(left) “Electronics” 


Set at Cornwall Press in Lino. 
Baskerville 11/13. Chapter no., 
ATF Baskerville 36; title 18pt. 
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The brilliant calligraphy of the title 
page (reproduced) is beautifully echoed 
in the 36pt. Deepdene Ital. u.«l.c. chapter 
heads. It is a 78,000-word book of es- 
says rich in quotations, largely verse, 
which are set in 10/11. But also each 
chapter starts off with a few quotations, 
and these are set full 11/13 and spaced 
well apart. When the chapter title runs 
over to a second line, the latter is flush- 
right and the quotation correspondingly 
indented. The effect is arresting and at- 
tractive, but then good taste and in- 
genuity are obvious on every page. The 
Contents (also reproduced) is typical 
in its graceful simplicity. On the cover 
the type—Deepdene again—is confined to 
a reverse spine block from which calli- 
graphic dashes emerge along both sides 
in an effect whose potential flashiness is 
deftly toned down by a color scheme in 
minor key. This is fine book design. 


The Navaho Door 

By A. & D. Leighton. 61/4,”x914”. $4 
Publisher: Harvard University Press 
Manufacturer: Colonial Press 
Type: Lino. Granjon 11/13; 26x43 
Stock: T. & H. Flemish wove, cream 
Cloth: Columbia Atlantic, tan 
Stamping: red and light blue inks 


The conservative format of this serious 
study of the Navahos is relieved by un- 
usual decorations. Over each plain chap- 
ter title the numeral is enclosed in an 
elaborate oval medallion surrounded by 
white space. The binding and title-page 
illustrations are from Navaho sand 
paintings. Color plays an_ important 
part: the title-page title and drawing 
are in orange-red, the tan end leaves 
are printed with maps in blue, and the 
light blue and red on the rough-finish 
cloth are weirdly authentic. There are 
many halftone plates, excellently printed. 
The book has both dignity and interest. 


The Percy Letters 

By Percy S. Malone. 6”x9”. $3.50 
Publisher: Louisiana State University 

Press 
Manufacturer: Colonial Press 
Type: Lino. Caslon O.F. 12/14; 221, 

401/, 
Stock: Warren’s Olde Style laid 
Cloth: Holliston Rex linen, rust 
Stamping: Hastings gen. gold roll leaf 
Designers: format, Bruce Denbo; cover, 

Virginia Curry 

Manufacture began in August, 1941, 
“hence” the publisher says in apology, 
“the fine materials.” After our long de- 
privation the fine stock and broad mar- 
gins look particularly luxurious, and the 
large type is soothing to the eyes. Such 
elements have often been wasted; in this 
series of letters of the period 1779-1811, 
the literary subject matter and the hand- 
some typographic treatment make them 
worthwhile and gratifying. As in The 
Book of Margery Kempe, Caslon is com- 
bined with horizontal rules and num- 
erous italics to give a period flavor, and 
the period can be either Caslon’s own 
time, 100 years later, or 300 years earlier. 
Here the italic running head is enclosed 
in a pair of horizontal rules, and the 
title page is double-framed and tri- 
sected into panels. The 8pt. Caslon O.S. 
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footnotes, by the way, are set in 2 col- 
umns—another pleasing trick. Square 
decorative panels are stamped on the 
spine in the fashion of conventional 
leather bindings, but the imitation is not 
carried too far. Gentility is the word 
for this format. (Clinic selection.) 


Poland Fights Back 

By X. Pruszynski. 514"x834". $2.50 
Publisher: Roy Publishers 
Manufacturer: Kingsport Press 
Type: Lino. Scotch 1114/14; 23x38, 
Stock: Popular Novel 
Cloth: Bancroft special Oxford, light tan 
Stamping: glossy green and brown inks 
Designers: format, Hugo Steiner-Prag; 

cover, publisher 

Our reproduction shows a _ chapter- 
opening similar to that of Electronics, 
only here the emphasis is on Steiner-Prag 
drawings whose artistic quality might 
well have won them a full page apiece. 
(Indeed, that would have been a more 
legitimate way to make this 23,000-word 
account bulk to 34”). Here too we have 
a successful harmonizing of the artist’s 
line with the typeface. Where there is 
room at the end of_a chapter, the reader 
is favored with little vignettes drawn 
with the same richness of atmosphere 
and sympathy that distinguish all Stein- 
er-Prag’s work. The rule beneath the 
headline is an interesting variation; as 
usual, the right use of space is import- 
ant in producing the finished effect. This 
is especially evident on the title page, 
whose centered lines—some roman, some 
italic—would fall flat without the touch 
of the expert or the gifted. Bits of barb- 
ed wire form the cover’s decorative motif. 
The dark green and reddish brown inks 
give added life to the simple arrange- 
ment. The production of the book is as 
excellent as its design. 


The Private Secretary 
By John R. Gregg. 51/,”x834". $1.48 


Publisher: Gregg Pub]. Co. 
Manufacturer: Kingsport Press 
Type: Lino. Janson 11/13; 26x42 
Stock: Mead’s Ohpaco E.f. 
Cloth: Interlaken Arco Linen, pale green 
Stamping: brown ink 
Designers: format, publisher; cover, E. 

H. Risley 

The halftones turned out so muddy 
and dusty that the designers must have 
regretted using one for a frontis and 
thus detracting from a title page execut- 
ed in a bright, inviting style: In several 
centered lines of roman caps and one 
of u.al.c. ital., Deepdene brings a friend- 
ly note into a subject usually treated 
with labored seriousness. The little mon- 
ogram spot is well placed for balance, 
but should have been redrawn to har- 
monize with modern typography. Jan- 
son’s a face ideally suited to schoolbook 
use; the 320 pages of this college text 
gain immeasurably through 
clarity and quiet beauty. Used for 
chapter titles, subtitles, legends, etc., 
Granjon Bold is not far from the spirit 
of the text type, and it is not too heavy 
for sideheads. Spacing is sufficient and 
properly employed throughout, but never 
excessive. Except for the halftones, the 
production should be an inspiration to 
prospective secretaries. 


Janson’s 


Simple Library Cataloging 
By Susan Akers. 6”x914”. $2.25 


Publisher: American Library Assn. 
Composition: American Typesetting Corp. 
Printer: Wisconsin Cuneo Press 
Binder: John F. Cuneo Co. 
Type: Lino. Excelsior 10/12; 27x44 
Stock: Amherst eggshell 
Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, cocoa brown 
Stamping: dark brown ink 
Designer: Pauline J. Love 

When a book so precisely satisfies a 
professional need that it may be con- 
sidered an indispensable tool it may be 
presumed that its typography must favor 
utility rather than beauty. Of course out 
of ultimate utility there arises a func- 
tional beauty more important than the 
charm frequently found in the format of 
a literary work. Also, with resourceful- 
ness and subtlety, a designer can blend 
a utilitarian text with comely display 
elements in the ALA manner, of which 
this 200p. manual is a good example. 
The basis of the very normal type page 
is a “readability” typeface. To differ- 
entiate divisions and subdivisions, 2 Ex- 
celsior variations—b.f. and_ ital.—are 
used respectively with regular and re- 
verse idention of the text. The chapter 
head is so completely cut off by the wave 
rule and an inch of air above and below 
the title that its Garamond ital. u.«l.c., 
while actually unrelated to the text, is 
delightful and welcome. The formal ar- 
rangement of the title page, also in Gara- 
mond, is thereby softened, while the cover 
stamping in the same face is almost 
vlavful with its leaf ornaments and the 
hint of a catalog card. 


Style Book in English 

By Raymond W. Pence. 534”x8”. $2.50 
Publisher: Odyssey Press 
Manufacturer: Vail-Ballou Press 
Type: T.ino. Baskerville 11/12; 24x39 
Stock: Madison F.f. 
Cloth: Holliston Roxite, dark blue 
Stamping: All-Purpose imit. roll gold 
Designers: printer and publisher 


This “secretary’s manual” might also 
be considered as a manual for manual 
designers, so simply and brightly is the 
difficult task accomplished. First of all, 
it is a Baskerville format—containing so 
many necessarily broken lines that mon- 
otony is avoided — with Lydian for un- 
stinted display, enjoying the white space 
it needs as a setting. Secondly, the 
Baskerville text is honored by Basker- 
ville Bold for subtitles and topic open- 
ings, which means less distraction at no 
sacrifice of attention value. Thirdly, 
there is extra space between numbered 
paragraphs and between examples. A 
Ipt. rule under the running head is es- 
pecially justified here to avoid confusing 
it with one of the many centered head- 
ings in the text. The brilliance of wood 
engraving makes the Lydian chapter 
heads delightful in their two flush-left 
lines, the first in small rom. caps, the 
second in large ital. u.sl.c., and 34,” white 
space below each. The book’s estimated 
166,000 words occupy 560 pp. and bulk 
only 7%”, but nothing could be more 
beckoning to the eye, more consultable, 
or more readable. 
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The Yearbook 
Publishers, Tue. 


ADDS THREE TEXTS 
TO MEDICAL SCIENCE 


The Handbooks of 
ROENTGEN DIAGNOSIS 


These profusely illustrated ready ref- 
erence books are up-to-the-minute, 
including the most advanced ideas in 
the rapidly moving field of medicine. 


MEDICAL PHYSICS 


For the first time, this volume 
presents and integrates the great 
wealth of information pertaining to 
physics as a substructure to medicine. 


Because they will receive constant use 
by the student, practitioner, urologist 
and radiologist, The Yearbook 
Publishers, Inc. selected 


BANCROFTS’ BOOK CLOTHS 


as the most suitable for the purpose. 


Designer: PAUL PBRLES + Binder: BROCK & RANKIN 
7 
Selling Agent for Bancrofts’ Book Cloths 


ALBERT D. SMITH & CO. 
81 Worth Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


Sug Sounds for Victory 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





Clinical 


N. Y. Clinic learns of postwar advances 


Fairy castles of one-piece molded covers, and sheets printed 
a ream every few seconds may have evolved in the imagina- 
tions of members of the N. Y. Trade Book Clinic at its meet- 
ing last June, as a result of some of the prophecies, predictions, 
and fond hopes expressed at that time. But at the meeting 
of November 21, many of the clouds of fantasy were cleared 
away, and reasoned reports given on what changes might take 
place in letterpress book manufacturing when the war is won. 
The speakers were Harry Gage, Mergenthaler Linotype, and 
Ralph Box, general superintendent, Country Life Press, and 
president of the N. Y. Bookbinders Guild. 

The meeting was also the occasion of the presentation to 
Viking Press of the A.I.G.A. Trade Book Clinic Award, pre- 
sented by BsBP for “consistent excellence in trade book 
design.” 

George T. Bailey, president of the Institute, made the an- 
nouncement of the award to Viking. He recalled to the audi- 
ence the days when it was first inaugurated, then read the 
present instructions to jurors. Bailey pointed out that the 
selection of books for the “50 Books” was based upon specific 
entries by the publishers, whereas the monthly selections were 
chosen from all trade books issued by all publishers during 
the season in which the jurors made their selections, 

Ranald Savery, editor of BsBP, then presented the award 
to B. W. Huebsch of Viking Press, who in accepting, smilingly 
remarked that he wished Viking had been able to win it even 
more often—it won in °37 and 39—but waved the credit to 
Milton Glick and Morris Colman, Viking’s manufacturing 
chiefs. He spoke of the award’s effect on the organization’s 
morale, and wished that authors might have attended the 
meeting “since many of them have no conception of the 
processes between them and the finished book.” 

Discussing earlier attempts at attractively designed and 
printed books, he recalled the Red Line editions and the pad- 
ded leather covers of almost forgotten days. 

Concluding, he remarked that an antidote for bad-looking 
books might be a “50 Worst Books” show. He predicted that 
a spirit of regeneration was evident in the trade, and that 
publishers stood upon the threshold of an era in which fine 
books would be made for wider distributiun. 

The next speaker was Harry L. Gage, one of the clinic’s 
founders, who after reminiscing a bit, paid tribute to book 
designers, saying “no group of industrial designers has labored 
so valiantly under wartime conditions. Their results match 
those of any other industry.” 

New type faces will be available as soon as conversion 
releases the requisite metals, Gage promised, but meanwhile 
a small group of designers has been working on new faces. 
Many will be born of older families, as so often is the case, 
be continued, while others will arise from researches in reada- 
bility, despite the scorn of old-fashioned typographers. There 
will be a substantial trend toward more rugged faces, suitable 
for offset and gravure and for reproduction on coateds and 
enamels. There will be more of those greatly-desired “in be- 
tween” sizes, i.e., 9, 11, 16, and 20 pts., he went on. 

Alluding to the oft-aired prediction that typewriter-com- 
posed and filmed typography will replace current methods of 
composition, Gage cheerfully admitted that both might con- 
ceivably play a part, but that neither was actually new. Furth- 
ermore, he adjured his audience, type on film is of no use to 
the letterpress printer, nor is it flexible. “It can’t be played 
with,” he pointed out, touching upon the problems of correc- 
tions and alinement thereof. 


Because of the book field’s repetition of a pattern, it would 
probably be the first in which photo-composition was used to 
any extent, he admitted, but again cited the economic side in 
rebuttal. 


Describing studies being carried on in typewriter-composed 
ms., he discussed the problems of justification which it raised 
and the difficulty he found in reading a book so composed. 

Touching for a moment on plastic plates, Gage predicted 
expanded use of plastics for duplicate plates but denied that 
they yet held any possibilities for casting type. The time 
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lag in molding is the basic objection at present, he con- 
tinued, expressing the hope that someone might find a way 
to improve the wearability on press of metal type. 

“Make the other fellow’s job easier,’ was the slogan that 
the next speaker, Ralph Box, urged in outlining his theories 
on the direction book manufacture would take after the war. 
His chief complaint was that the copy and engravings sup- 
plied the book manufacturers were frequently badly prepared 
and resulted in trouble all down the line. More care in prepa- 
ration, thus simplifying the next man’s,task, would help 
greatly, he explained. And, he added, of course, more time 
is badly needed. 

Box wants to see the institution of plastic molding in the 
foundry so as to clean up the plant. He also expects faster 
printing, on sheetfed rotaries, with folding done on press, he 
told the clinicians, for the press is the money-making section 
of the production unit. But it is in the bindery that he ex- 
pects and hopes for the biggest improvements. Far too much 
time is spent in carting work around the shop from here to 
there, he remarked dryly. In the next few years, Box con- 
tinued, tipping will be done on the gatherers and there will be 
faster sewing. 

The speaker reported that his plant’s two-up rounder and 
backer was operating at a speed of 73 books a minute, and 
described in some detail the No. 40 Smyth casing-in machine 
(see page 25 for details) now operating at his plant, which 
eliminates putting books in press. 

Cut down unnecessary handling, lower the cost of manufac- 
ture, and produce more cleverly, were Box’s parting ad- 
monitions to his audience. 

The subject of standardization of formats for the sake of 
both economy and design was raised by Bert Wolff (H. Wolff) 
and immediately taken up by Harry Gage, who asserted that 
now was a golden opportunity for publishers to get rid of the 
odd sizes which hamper production. Box noted that outsize 
books would break into as many as fourteen plant operations 
and Gage recalled a survey of a few years back, which 
showed 432 accepted book paper sizes then in use. A table of 
definite standard sizes, with heavy cost penalties for de- 
partures, was his remedy, although Father Holland (Fordham 
U. Press) was quick to point out the failure of several pro- 
posed standardization movements. 

In the opening portion of the session, which was attended 
by over 100, the Trade Book Clinic being host to the Textbook 
group, several important announcements were made by the 
respective chairmen, Morris Colman and Burton Stratton. 
The former announced that the call for entries for the “50 
Books” was out, and that there would be no meeting until 
January. For the textbook side, announcement was made of 
the January 18 meeting. At this session, the speakers, Lloyd 
W. King, American Textbook Publishers Association, and 
Richard Ellis, will discuss, respectively, the role of textbooks 
in the educational pattern and the development of the in- 
dustry, and the relation between classic and textbook design. 
Stratton also introduced the members of his Clinic’s executive 
committee, and together with Harold Cadmus (Scribner 


Press) made an appeal for membership in the A.I.G.A. and 
the Clinic. 


Printer’s troubles with war formats 


fhe 1944-45 season of the Philadelphia Book Clinic was 
opened at a luncheon meeting at the Art Alliance, Nov. 14. 
Harry Seeburger, head of the Composing Room at Wm. J. 
Dornan, discussed the “Production of Medical Books in War- 
time.” Production of medical books during wartime, accord- 
ing to Seeburger, is not very much different than during peace- 
time. Practically every major change has been brought about 
by the edict of the War Production Board that less paper 
must be used than formerly. A book that normally would be 
printed on a 70 or 80lb. coated, today is printed on a 60 or 
70lb. The reader doesn’t notice the difference, in fact most 
printers cannot tell the difference of 10lbs. in basic weight 
of stock. The only one who sees any change is the publisher, 
his bill from the paper maker being lower. 

It is when those real thick volumes, like Practice of Medi- 
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we keep on trying... 


That the Linotype composes more than 850 
languages and dialects in over one-hundred 
different countries is an amazing fact to many 
of our friends. 

Yet it was because of Linotype’s very uni- 
versality, this background of experience, that 
we were enabled recently to be of material 
assistance to our Government. 

The instance required Linotypes equipped 
for “composition in all the languages of the 
Pacific’’—an area comprising the thousands 
of islands between the American mainland 
and the China coast. There were 147 differ- 
ent languages involved, our records revealed, 
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LINOTYPE: 


SSS 
Se ee eS 
Linotype Electra Bold 
and Bodoni Italic 


each requiring its individual complement of 
accents and phonetic symbols. 

Our recommendation that this complex 
linguistic problem could be resolved by the 
use of thirty-four basic languages, eliminat- 
ing secondary dialects, was approved. Despite 
the obvious handicaps, the machines and ma- 
trix equipment were shipped in record time. 

During the war years Linotype has made 
every effort to continue to be the service or- 
ganization to whom publishers and printers 
may turn in confidence, knowing its resources 
have been carefully planned to meet almost 
any emergency. We intend to keep on trying. 


NEW YORK 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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cine, or Textbook of Anatomy, or Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics, which are normally printed on a 50 lb. supercalendered 
stock, are cut down to 45 or, worse still, 40, that the publisher- 
printer profit ratio is thrown completely out of whack. 
The publisher saves money by a decreased cost of paper, and 
the printer loses money, or has decreased profits, due to the 
added difficulty of handling this lighter weight sheet. When it 
is put on press, it becomes restless and says, “I don’t like it 
here, I think Vll fly around the room, or at least wave my 
arms at the pressman while I ride down the delivery.” And 
when it comes time to play “pile on lumber” in the jogger, it 
doesn’t behave like well-mannered paper should. This lighter 
sheets’ edges decide that they would like to box the point of the 
compass; aS a consequence some time is lost in getting and 
keeping the pile straight. This lighter weight sheet also shows 
the effects of inclement weather more quickly. A warm, humid 
day soon saturates the thin paper, causing it to lose rigidity 
and change dimensions. This is a problem especially when 
printing textbooks containing full color forms on one side 
of the sheet. A pressman can be made ready, and have his 
color spots in register preparatory to running, when overnight 
a humid atmosphere will so increase the dimensions of the 
sheet that he must re-register the whole form in the morning. 

A sudden change in temperature also has a deleterious ef- 
fect on the paper. Should paper be shipped from the mill in 
excessively cold weather and upon arrival at the printer’s be 
subjected to high temperatures, a charge of (static) electricity 
is created—either positive or negative—which makes the 
sheets stick to each other and to the press, causing choke-ups 
and a consequent loss of production. Various means have 
been employed to offset this condition. Some pressmen cause 
the sheet to pass in direct contact with ordinary Christmas 
tree tinsel which is grounded on the press. This helps remove 
some of the electricity. Some rub with glycerine or wax the 
parts of the press to which the paper has a tendency to cling. 
Others just tear their hair and swear. (The latter seems to 
be the most popular method.) 

Mr. Seeburger devoted some time to the discussion of the 
inconsistency of finish on war-time paper. He cited for ex- 
ample the type of paper which allows the ink to penetrate 
instead of to lay on the surface as the pressman plans. This 
causes variation in “color” in the book,, and the solids take 
on a very gray appearance. On the other hand, should the 
paper have a harder, smoother surface, the ink will not pene- 
trate at all, causing the highlights of halftones to fill in, and 
the excess ink to offset on to the next sheet. 

Another common method of conserving paper has been to 
decrease the margins and reduce the type size. This is an- 
other factor which has thrown the publisher-printer profit 
ratio out of balance. The longer type line and the larger type 
page have increased the hazard of handling for the printer. 
It has increased his time for office corrections because of the 
greater number of spaces to change in a line when a correction 
is to be made. Imposition and lockup have become more of a 
production problem. Because of the decreased margins, space 
for quoins is at a premium, with a consequent loss of rigidity 
in lockup with the attending danger of workups, or riders. 

There followed a lengthy discussion on blocking materials 
for engravings and electrotypes, the question of plating jobs 
to avoid the “riders,” offset versus letterpress in medical book 
printing, especially in color work, the question of humidity 
and electricity and its effect on paper. 

Christian C. F. Spahr (Lee & Febiger), chairman, presided. 
The next meeting was scheduled for Tuesday, Dec. 12, at the 
Art Alliance. The proposed program will include a discussion 
on “War Produced Juvenile Books.” 


Bookbuilders hear Olmsted 


George Olmsted, Jr., president of S. D. Warren Co., paper 
manufacturers, with offices in Boston and mills in Cumberland 
Mills and Gardiner, Me., gave an informative and interesting 


though off the record address on “Paper—The Critical Prob- 
lem” at the regular meeting of The Bookbuilders of Boston at 
the Hotel Lenox, Boston, November 21. For the last two 
years, Olmsted has been Consultant and Advisor to both the 
War Production Board and the Office of Price Administration. 
He is chairman of the OPA Advisory Committee for the Book 
Paper Industry. 
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President Edwin i. Morss (Ginn & Co.) opened the meet- 
ing and Philip E. Hinckley, secretary and in charge of the 
book publishing paper division of the S. D. Warren Co., after 
noting that paper had become a critical item and important to 
the economy of the world, presented the speaker. 

Others at the head table included Benjamin Van Wyck, di- 
rector, S. D. Warren Co.; Amor Hollingsworth, president, 
Tileston & Hollingsworth Co.; William N. Stetson, president, 
Storrs & Bement Co.; and A. Lehne Hartzell, in charge of the 


book publishing paper division of The Meade Sales Go. Fifty- 
eight were present. 


Letterpress vs offset 


When the Chicago Book Clinic met at Normandy House 
on election night, November 7, two-thirds of he members were 
present to hear Irwin Woodman, of the Manz Corporation, 
discuss “Letterpress or Offset?” 

Discussing basic principles, Woodman stated that letter- 
press is a direct mechanical process, whereas offset relies 
chiefly on chemical formulae and controls for its success. 
Briefly reviewing the development of letterpress and offset, he 
described the latter process as that of a photographic one. The 
basic principle is the fact that oil and water don’t mix, not 
even in printing, and so offset has a definite place for itself. 

“The essential difference between the two processes is that 
letterpress is a relief process, printing from hard metal direct 
to the paper, while offset transfers its image to a rubber 
blanket first and then to the paper. Because of this difference 
offset gives a certain soft effect unlike anything than can he 
done by letterpress.” 

Woodman explained the relationship of papers and inks to 
each process and said: “If a fine coated enamel paper were 
used and our illustrations contained strong highlights I believe 
we would have a truer reproduction by letterpress.” 

How important both forms are, he continued, was shown 
by the mail order houses that printed one page in letterpress, 
the other in offset and found sales from the former were 
larger. 

In the open forum discussion Woodman explained that a run 
under 20,000 was generally more economical when done on 
letterpress, yet no definite rule could be applied because each 
job had its own particular requirements. Many times, as he 
showed in illustrations, a combination of both processes was 
used and only an expert could detect the difference. 

Woodman advised that in preparation of art work the 
method to be used in printing should be considered for a suc- 
cessful job. Extremely large color spreads which are difficult 
in letterpress are easily handled by offset. Large display heads 
can be any size in offset but in letterpress these letters must 
be kept on hand or line etchings made. 

The importance of an accurate dummy, Woodman stressed. 
“In offset, unlike letterpress, the entire form is in one plate. 
Units cannot be moved. Spacing cannot be changed and type 
must be correct to the finest detail. Accurate and detailed 
planning before the job is started will pay for itself in altera- 
tion costs and time.” 

Because offset, as it is known today, is less than 50 years 
old and has for most of that time been used for posters, etc., 
Woodman said that the trade as a whole is not familiar with 
the intricacies of folding as in book and catalog work, or the 
importance of accurate lineup of the various units. 

The future of offset is great for there is now a $1,000,000 
research fund to advance its methods and find new ones. A 
photo-composing machine to furnish type negatives, in any 
size and style of type has been developed. With this extensive 
development letterpress will also have to make revolutionary 
changes to keep pace with the newer printing program, he 
continued. 

Summing up the situation as it stands today, relative to the 
book industry Woodman offered this checklist: for sharp de- 
tail and color fidelity—letterpress; constant control of color— 
letterpress; printing on rough paper or on all uncoated papers 
—offset; for short runs from type—all types of work (no illus- 
tration)—letterpress; runs over 20,000 and all types of job 
work—offset; for jobs containing many changes—letterpress; 
large color spreads—offset; control of register—letterpress; 


cost (4-color work on enamel stock)—toss up; on uncoated 
paper—offset. 
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She cooks by 


the book 


Sue MAY THINK she’s only beating 
eggs. But she’s beating the cook-book 
too. And before she learns to cook with- 
out the book, that “Fabrikoid’’* cover 
will take a lot of punishment. No worry, 
though. Eggs, butter and milk can spill 
on ‘“Fabrikoid” without lasting stains. 
They sponge right off the water-resist- 
ant pyroxylin surface. 

Both Du Pont “Fabrikoid” and PX 
Cloth are built to withstand stains— 
and scuffs and scratches too. They take 
them all and give the best possible pro- 





tection to the books they bind. 

If you haven’t been able to get all 
the “Fabrikoid’”’ and PX Cloth you 
want, it’s because our coated and im- 
pregnated fabrics are off to war. As 
soon as more of these bookbinding fab- 
rics come back, we’ll do our best to see 
that you get them. 

EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), “Fabrikoid’” Division, Empire 
State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


*“Fabrikoid” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
Pyroxylin impregnated and coated bookbinding material. 


DU PONT 
PX CLOTH - “FABRIKOID” 








BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 
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Production Primer 


Wuen tHe compretep Books 
have sufficiently dried within the confines of the build- 
ing-in presses, the presses are opened and the books 
forwarded to the inspection department where they are 
carefully examined and checked for imperfections be- 
fore being jacketed, packed, and shipped. Here again, 
it’s “ladies day,” for women and girls are invariably 
chosen for this task, too. 

Despite the fact that the books were “collated”—a 
term often and incorrectly used interchangeably with 
“gathered’’—after the signatures had been gathered in 
their proper order, there is still plenty of room for im- 
perfect books to get by. A competent inspector will 
have a dozen things to look for, but most of these faults 
subsequently can be repaired so that the volume is not 
a complete loss. Nevertheless there are many instances 
in which the successive operations occurring after gath- 
ering may have misfired in some way on a few books, 
and resulted in some so badly damaged or out of shape 
that they cannot be salvaged. 

Some of the things a good inspector will be on the 
watch for, as she flips through the covers and pages of 
each book, are; stuck endpapers, bad coloring, “starts,” 
bad or unstamped covers, books cased-in upside down, 
inverted signatures, bad printing, etc. Many of these 
faults, of course, are caught in the earlier inspection, but 
this final check is made to be certain that the absolute 
minimum gets through. 

The causes: The end papers may have been stuck by 
an oversupply of paste oozing onto them -from the cas- 
ing-in operation. The coloring may be poor as a result 
of an uneven spraying of the dye on the edges by the 
workman engaged in that operation. A book may be 
“hung in” its covers upside down as a result of those 
quirks of reversal of motion that happen to the best of 
us—it can just as easily happen to the girl or man 
feeding the casing-in machine. “Starts” are signatures 
that have been lopped off a bit on one edge or another, 
caused by faulty jogging before the books are trimmed 
in the big trimmers. Sometimes corners are tucked in 
accidentally in folding or the other operations, and this 
too is a cause for rejection. 

Nevertheless, the speed with which a group of inspec- 
tors can race through huge stacks of books is astounding, 
and the actual number of imperfect copies that reach the 
publisher’s desk is insignificant. 

Several chapters earlier, we discussed the production 
of the jacket, which is now to be combined with its book. 
This operation today is done completely by hand. Girls 
obtain stacks of the already-printed-and-trimmed jackets 
from roomy storage bins, and with deft fingers, encase 
each book in its jacket. The jacketed books are then 
forwarded to the shipping room for whatever type of 
shipment may be required, or for storage. 

It is in the jacketing operation that error in com- 
puting the bulk or overall size of the book will turn up, 
too, and embarrass everyone. If the backbone design has 
been made too wide, the extreme letters in the title 
which should show, will slip around into the joints. If 
too narrow, the skimpiness will be all too evident. That 
is why watchful production heads provide room, in the 
design of the jacket, for trimming such plates if need 
be, to compensate for the loss of bulk in a reprint on 
lighter stock, or for other changes in format occasioned 
by a re-issue. 
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If large bulk shipments are to be sent to the publisher, 
the books are stacked several tiers high on platforms, 
wrapped and banded, and shipped. For single, or two- 
or three-copy shipments from the manufacturer, the 
books are sent to the shipping room, and cartoned and 
addressed as indicated. A number of book manufactur- 
ers today operate packaging machinery, especially if 
they produce any amount of book club gr subscription 
titles, thus completely handling the production of the 
book from copy to final shipment. 

Books not needed for immediate shipment are sent to 
storage either in the manufacturer’s plant—if there’s 
room—or to the publisher’s warehouse. Not infrequent- 
ly, though most manufacturers frown on the practice, 
the books are stored for the customer in rented lofts, 
warehouses, etc. 

It has long been assumed that jacketing, wrapping, 
and packaging of books would remain a hand operation, 
but as this series is concluded, it is known that an auto- 
matic jacketing machine is in process of development. 
Already packaging machinery seems to be destined for 
a wider role in book shipping, so that even this division 
of book production seems destined for mechanization. 

Now, at long last, our hypothetical novel, with its 350 
pp. of pica typewriter ms., has finally been converted 
into a finished book, via: copy estimating and prepara- 
tion, paper selection and ordering, composition, proof- 
reading, choice of cover material and method of em- 
bellishment, production of illustrations and jackets, 
printing, folding, gathering, sewing, lining up, backing, 
case-making, and casing-in. It should be emphasized 
again that careful planning and cooperation with your 
manufacturing supply services all the way down the 
line, will enable you to avoid the major pitfalls that have 
been mentioned in passing. Things will go wrong, oc- 
casionally, it is true, but they are not wholly irrepar- 
able. At any rate, there are many guideposts along the 
way, in the form of helpful books, and experienced men 
and women who know the ropes and will be glad to help. 
In the various preceding chapters, the names of many 
of these books have been mentioned. To these should 
be added the sage counsels of Will Ransom which have 
appeared in the pages of Booxsinp1inc & Boox Pro- 
pUCTION regularly each month for years. 

As ever, the editors of BsBP will welcome your 
problems and endeavor to solve them for you. Good 


Luck! 


GOOD NEWS—AND THANKS! 


Since B&BP had received so many letters suggesting 
that the Production Primer be made available in book 
format, we recently announced tentative plans for such 
an edition, urging early reservations to take advantage of 
limited paper supplies. BGBP is grateful and delighted at 
the response in the shape of a flood of advance orders. 

Currently, the Primer’s own production problems are 
being solved. Advance plans call for its design by one of 
the industry’s most enterprising designers, and a foreword 
by still another. Meanwhile, we urge advance reservations 
—without obligation, of course—until price and format 
are announced shortly. Both will be modest—for war- 
time pocketbooks and paper supplies. Send your advance 
reservations to Primer Editor, BOOKBINDING & BOOK 
PRODUCTION, 50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 














TO FLY MORE B-29s... 





Buy extra bonds of that popular $100 variety! Bonds of every size keep bombs 
screaming down upon the retreating Japs. It’s our money that gets food and 
guns and ammunition to those eleven million men and women in Army, Navy 
and Marines. It’s our job to buy more of the biggest, toughest bombers ever 4394-1944 
to darken a nation’s sky and thunder its impending doom. Only when we've : 

bought every last bond we can afford, dare we say we've done our best for 


the men who are fighting for us. Let’s break the backs of those bondadiers! 





CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C. . . . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND 


* BOSTON «+ ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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Design for a textbook reader series 


Tue tasks oF Design AND PRO- 
duction necessary for the publication of a well-inte- 
grated textbook, are, admittedly, among the most exact- 
ing to be found in the art, or trade, or industry of book- 
making. The modern textbook must be interesting to 
read and look at, it must be produced economically, it 
must serve its fuuctional purpose, and it must fit into a 
comprehensive pattern of age and grade requirements. 

Among the most interesting of recent textbooks is a 
series of readers published and manufactured by Ginn 
& Co., under the sponsorship of the Commission on 
American Citizenship of the Catholic University of 
America. At present there are eight of these readers, 
with one more in the series to be published this winter. 
They range from a pre-primer and primer through 
Reader VI. They were prepared by a committee con- 
sisting of Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Sister M. Mar- 
guerite, S.N.D., Sister Thomas Aquinas, O.P., and Miss 
Mary Synon, with extensive cooperation from the art, 


editorial, manufacturing and sales departments of Ginn 
& Co. 


comprehensive objective sought 


THE AIM OF THE READERS is to provide a background of 
knowledge for children of five to twelve years of age 
which includes the whole range of home, neighborhood, 
community, national and religious training. A glance at 
the titles is self-explanatory. They are, beginning with 
the pre-primer: This Is Our Home; This Is Our 
Family; These Are Our Friends; These Are Our Neigh- 
bors; This Is Our Town; This Is Our Land; These Are 
Our People; This Is Our Heritage. All of them, with 
the exception of the pre-primer, are case-bound in cloth 
over boards. This Is Our Home, the pre-primer, is 48 
pages, with heavy paper cover and cloth backstrip. 

All of the titles lean heavily on illustration for their 
effectiveness. The drawings, none of them carrying cap- 
tions, have been carefully laid out to appear in context 
with the reading matter they illustrate. The advanced 
readers display full-color paintings by Dale Nichols, 
specially prepared for the text. 

Looking at the series as a whole, the typographic de- 
sign and spirit of the illustrations, show a carefully 
planned progress psychologically to keep step with the 
advancing maturity of the pupils. The first five, carry- 
ing out modern educational practice, are in full color, 
printed by offset lithography. The remaining three are 
illustrated in black and white, interspersed with Nichols’ 
four-color process art work. These are printed letter- 
press. There is a dividing line of size, also, between the 
first five and the last three. The former measure 534” x 
814” over-all, the latter 614” x 9”. 


art work predominates in primers 


IN THE PRE-PRIMER, THE ART WORK PREDOMINATES THE 
pages. The text is set in short lines and sentences in 
18pt. Century Schoolbook. The drawings are careful to 
show action—there is always “something doing,” to at- 
tract and hold the tots’ interest. The next volume, This 
Is Our Family, is the first of the cloth-bound titles, 160 
pp. Here the text has been lengthened somewhat, but 
the illustrations still dominate the pages. The action is 
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still there in the drawings, but somehow the artist 
(Charlotte Ware) has added a trifle more mood and 
thought to the activities. In These Are Our Friends, 
the type has expanded its proportions. There are occas- 
ional full pages of text matter, with only incidental art 
work. On the whole, however, the pictures predominate, 
and now have added a little “plot’’ to their technique. 
Almost every picture tells a story in itself. The child 
has now reached the stage where he can be expected to 
concentrate more, and really study a picture and text. 


advanced readers heavier on text 


THERE DOESN’T SEEM TO BE a great deal of difference, 
as far as technique is concerned, between the last-named 
title and the next, These Are Our Neighbors, although 
the colors have become a little more subdued, and there 
is an increasing use of browns and yellows, instead of 
the reds and blues of the earlier books. The following 
one, though, reaches the status of a real “reader,” the 
text comprising a good 65% of the pages. The action 
motif in the illustrations has receded, with stress laid on 
characterization, and variety in landscapes. 

This Is Our Land, the first of the readers to switch 
from 100% full-color reproduction, definitely subordi- 
nates illustration to text. The latter is set in 14pt., and 
the occasional quarter- and half-page illustrations are 
black and white wash. The chapter pages, however, are 
dramatized by full-page Nichols paintings in four colors, 
printed in a separate form of coated stock. Opposite 
each color page is a short poem symbolizing the subject 
matter, printed in bold script. These Are Our People, 
and This Is Our Heritage, follow much the same pattern, 
including the Nichols art work. 

All of the books were designed by Carl G. Smith, 
head of Ginn’s technical division, and the art work was 
supervised by the publisher’s art department. In addi- 
tion to Nichols and Miss Ware, the artists were Corinne 
Malvern and Herbert Paus, the latter being responsible 
for the cover designs. The die-stamped cloth covers are 
decorated with illustrations in two colors. 

Number of pages range from the 48 of the pre-primer 
to 432 in This Is Our Heritage. Type-page size of the 
smaller books is based on a 24 x 38 pica measure, with 
bleeds being utilized extensively in the picture-domin- 
ated titles. The larger books carry a 26 x 42 measure. 


long-range planning of format 


THE DECISION ON FORMAT was not a hasty one. It was 
preceded by considerable thought and consultation on 
the part of the members of the Commission committee, 
including a survey of parochial school superintendents 
and teachers. These books are competitive, and their 
commercial success was just as important as it would 
be in any textbook publishing venture. Once the idea 
was decided upon, some thought was given to produce 
the books as pamphlets or supplementary texts. How- 
ever, after long discussion and study, it was decided that 
they could not be a practical success unless they were 
brought out as basic texts, bound in cloth for perma- 
nency. They all sell for a dollar or under. Published in 
conjunction with them are workbooks for the students, | 
and method and procedure volumes for the teachers. 
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Sts the Small My Maret in'45 


The past year-was the biggest market ever for children’s books. 
And 1945 is going to be even greater. 


The small fry market is the volume publishing market. Here’s 
one field where tremendous runs are commonplace. 


Those publishers who are alive to profit possibilities will do 
well to exploit the juvenile market in 1945. 


We are in an excellent position to solve any of your manufac- 
turing, binding or mechanical production problems, because of 
our experience and success in the juvenile field. 


We do all types of animation, trick effects, mechanical bind- 
ing, Singer sewing, unusual assemblies, etc. We manufacture all 
types of covers. We can handle your complete job, right from 
the flat sheets. 


Successes that Sheak for Jhemselves 


We have handled these best-sellers in 1944, and have many others 
in preparation for the coming year. 


PAT THE BUNNY WOOLY LAMB 
HA HA FARM SHAGGY PONY 
KOKO’S CIRCUS FIX THE TOYS 
FUZZY KITTEN THUNDER’S TAIL 
THE TELEPHONE BOOK THREE LITTLE PIGS 
TELLTIME THE RABBIT LITTLE BUILDERS A.B.C. 
) WHO’S LITTLE BIRD AM I? THE LITTLE RED HORSE 
MOTHER GOOSE MAGIC WINDOW THE RABBIT WHO HAD 4 LUCKY FEET 


| We will be happy to consult with you at no obligation 
on your part, and give you the benefit of our experience. 
*With apologies to Steig 


SLOVES 


| MECHANICAL BINDING COMPANY 
| 123 Varick Street, N. Y. C. WaAlker 5-6634 
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Tuere seems To BE 
some bewilderment about what is 
going to happen in and to the pub- 
lishing system. Between the drag of 
wartime production difficulties and 
the push of an increased reader 
market, standards of bookmaking 
and methods of distribution 


are 
changing from day to day. The 
question is, how many of _ these 


changes are only temporary and how 
many promise to become perma- 
nent? 

We who labor on the production 
line are equally disturbed. We have 
created a profession and formulated 
a credo compounded of sense and 
sensitivity. We have accepted neces- 
sary restrictions and have struck a 
balance between them and our con- 
victions. But we wonder what lies 
ahead. 

There is no need to worry about 
the publishers, who are a wise and 
canny lot. They recognize the val- 
ues of good book design; without 
their vision and co-operation it could 
not have developed as it has. They 
will continue to do so when circum- 
stances permit. They may also— 
and this is where the jitters get a 
foot in the door—pose some new 
problems by increasing interest in 
mass production and merchandising 
of what may be called, as a class, the 
25c book—which is just about a 
quarter of a book at that. And pro- 
fessional ethics demand that even 
such an anomaly shall be as thought- 
fully designed, within its own speci- 
fications, as any other book. 

The few experienced book design- 
ers, like the competent publishers, 
will take these changes in stride. 
Some very wise planning has gone 
into PocketBooks and the Armed 
Services Editions. My sympathies 
are with the apprentices on produc- 
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If business 


inter feres 
with art... 


by Will Ransom 
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tion desks who are confused between 
the ideals of fitness and grace they 
are trying to understand and the 
contradictory requirements of mass 
production. 

Let’s back away and look at the 
whole picture. 


THREE KINDS OF BOOKMAKING 
are constant: fine books, trade edi- 
tions, and mass production. 

Fine limited editions, trailed by 
their parasitical, ill-advised imita- 
tions, will come back into the pro- 
gram. They are one of the essential 
vitamins in a balanced esthetic diet. 
They satisfy equally the creative in- 
stinct of an artist and the pride in 
ownership of a collector. Such ex- 
periments, even when they get out of 
hand in extravagance, contribute not- 
ably to the liveliness of trade book 
design. 

Trade editions and textbooks will 
automatically get in step again with 
the tempo of progress when restric- 
tions are lifted. So much develop- 
ment has been accomplished in the 
past that it cannot be halted or dis- 
sipated by temporary frustrations. 

It is in the field of mass produc- 
tion and cheap distribution that pub- 
lishers and designers alike are be- 
wildered. Are they going to distort 
the perspective of bookmaking? I 
venture to guess that they will not; 
that they will, instead, be only an- 
other department, perhaps larger 
than before and certainly requiring 
a special technique in designing. 
They cannot replace, nor even ser- 
iously interfere with, the other 


phases of publishing. 


© As AN INDICATION OF CURRENT 
thinking, a correspondent writes: 
“Where does the designer fit in a 
publishing setup which concentrates 


on cheap books at a high mass pro- 
duction level? Is he going to lay out 
his books with a rule and triangle, 
basing everything on the mathemati- 
ical quotients of type readability, 
size, leading, margin space, column 
width, and so on? Will we get books 
turned off the assembly line like 
Ford cars, scientifically designed for 
efficiency of reading, handling, and 
selling, but with little play allowed 
for artistic imagination?” 


That is exactly what we will get, 
exactly what the designer will do—in 
that particular phase of publishing. 
The entire emphasis will be on en- 
gineering factors, which are implicit 
in any designing; only the fun of 
interpretative ingenuity will be miss- 
ing—and there may be some oppor- 
tunity for that, such as in the use of 
10 pt. or 12 pt. boldface for chapter 
headings instead of 24 pt. The 
only question is how big, and how 
important, the ‘quarter book’ depart- 
ment is going to be. 

But note, in that wistful wail of 
uncertainty, how all the fundamen- 
tals remain intact among the shadows 
of implied despair. ‘Type readabil- 
ity,” with the contributing factors of 
size, leading, and line length, are 
implicit in all typography, as is 
“Scientific efficiency.” The basis re- 
mains constant; a book must be 
sound before any thought can be 
given to sensitivity. And if there is 
room for nothing but soundness, that 
is where design will stop. 


Even fine books are based on en- 
gineering factors, no matter how far 
they are distorted by ambitions to- 
wards ‘decorative or interpretative 
arrangement.’ Trade book design is 
a happy medium, with considerable 
freedom for taste and ingenuity. The 
irreducible verities are just about all 
there is left to work with in mass 
production. Yet one tiny loophole 
remains, a “little play for artistic 
imagination.” 

For example, those who associate 
type design with literary content and 
style have unrestricted choice. The 
overtones of Baskerville or Janson 
are as evident and effective in a 
small page of 10 pt. as in a folio 
spread of 18 pt. The impressive 
qualities of size and bulk are absent, 
but dignity may remain. 


( THE CORRESPONDENT ALSO ASKS 
about page “proportions that are 
right for the small books.” That is 
strictly a matter of opinion, an op- 
portunity for that “little play of ar- 
tistic imagination.” 

My preference is for a narrow 
rather than a square page. I like a 
foolscap octavo, 414” x 7”, better 
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Topay’s moperN “EXPLODED 
view” techniques in illustration or specially posed ac- 
tions for photographing and reproduction in halftone, 
for book, manual, and catalog illustration, stem from a 
little-known experiment performed just over a hundred 
years ago, and now resting in a permanent exhibit in 
the American Museum of Photography at Philadelphia. 

The experiment was performed in the course of illus- 
trating a then popular encyclopedia of chemistry. The 
photograph which was produced was the first to be 
made in America for book illustration purposes, and, not 
so strangely, for the halftone process was yet to be dis- 
covered, it was reproduced by wood engraving. 

The illustration was made for an article on “Analysis” 
by Martin Boye, for “Booth and Morfit’s Encyclopedia 
of Chemistry,” published in 1843. Since the text de- 
scribed the conduct of a chemical experiment, the pub- 
lishers were worried lest the woodcut engraver should 
improperly interpret the position of the hands of the 
experimenter and of his apparatus in making his finished 
cut from the text. 


daguerreotypes for copy 


CoNsEQUENTLY, they arranged for posed daguerreotype 
pictures to be taken, and these were used by the cut 
maker from which to make his wood engravings. 

The original photographs, still well preserved, are 
only a few among the hundreds of other exhibits in the 
photo-engraving section of the museum. One of the 
most engaging features of the entire exhibit is the ex- 
cellent quality of illustration shown. 

The modern part of the gallery is very colorfully and 
dramatically presented. Well laid-out displays show 
indirect technique, as employed in screen gravure and 
the process through which an ordinary halftone, for 
black-and-white is reproduced from the original copy 
to the finished plate. There is a separate case to show 
the various modifications of the halftone such as: vig- 
netted, combination with line, the high-lighted and out- 
lined. Examples of varying forms of line engraving and 
special plates for letterpress work to amplify the use 
of color are displayed showing four color engraving in 
its very finest form. Reproductions made by the four- 
color process illustrate the remarkably beautiful results 
that can be obtained through various applications of 
color photography. 

The photo-engraving gallery has much to recom- 


If business interferes .. . 


than the squarer PocketBooks page. Yet the latter is 
eminently readable and convenient to hold. In larger 
formats, a square quarto looks noble but is awkward to 
handle. In a small page the exact proportions seem less 
important, and either taste or the mathematics of im- 
position may decide the issue. 


ONE MORE PROBLEM LOOMS ON THE HORIZON. AS 
suggested last month, illustrations promise to jump 
from fine books on one hand and from magazines on the 
other. If a ‘quarter book’ must compete on the news 
stands with ten cent magazines, it must take advantage 
of every form of public appeal. 

Also, there are indications that pictures will become 
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W oodcut from daguerreotype in century-old book 








by Betty Whiteman 


mend it to those actively familiar with the subject as 
well as to persons who have only a layman’s interest. 
In tracing the history of photographic process, there 
are displayed choice examples of etching, steel engrav- 
ing, woodcuts and lithography which furnish a back- 
ground for development of mechanical photography as it 
is known today. Among other methods later used are 
included the Woodbury type, early photogravure, and 
Collotype. . 


engravers active 


WHILE workING on the Pennsylvania Arts and Sciences 
Magazine, the late Margaret L. Brady, and Louis W. 
Sipley collected a wealth of photographic material. It 
was in this manner that the idea for a Museum of 
Photography was conceived. Since 1940, many distin- 
guished members of the photographic profession have 
assisted in assembling various collections. Among the 
most active and well known in the field of the graphic 
arts are Louis R. Benedict, treasurer, the Phototype 
Engraving Co., Philadelphia and W. Arthur Cole, man- 
aging director, Photo-Engravers Board of Trade, New 
York. 

The purpose of the Museum of Photography is to act 
as an educational and historical service for both the 
professional field and the public. Members of the pro- 
fessional field have, in several instances, used the 
Museum as a training ground for new employees to ac- 
quaint them with the subject of photo-engraving before 
starting them to work. 

Proposed plans for the future include ten permanent 
galleries among which will be a Hall of Beginners, 
Gallery of Photographic Evolution, Process Hall, Gal- 
lery of Apparatus, Gallery of Lens, Hall of 3rd Di- 
mensional Photography, Gallery of Photo-Mechanical 
Reproduction, Hall of Projection, Gallery of Scientific 
Photography, Hall of Color, and An Auditorium and 
Hall of Salons. A Library and Record Section will be 
enlarged. 

The museum, at 338 S. 15th St., is open Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays from 10:00 a. m. to 5:00 p. m. 
Visitors may see one or more of several galleries. At 
the present time, the Margaret L. Brady Memorial Ex- 
hibition of Color Photography is being held. For those 
who are interested in 19th Century historical material 
from the days of the Daguerreotype, a permanent gal- 
lery, known as the Anthony Memorial is on view. 






more and more common in books generally. Perhaps 
they are less liable to appear regularly in trade editions 
because of the additional cost in an uncertain field, the 
launching of new authors. But they are definitely in the 
reprint program. In this period, the practice seems to 
have begun, at least to have been augmented, by George 
Macy’s Heritage books, with good art and comparatively 
low prices. Now the Illustrated Modern Library has 
gone a step farther. Considering the unit cost in runs of 
100,000 or more, we may well expect to see pictures, pos- 
sibly good ones, in ‘quarter books’ before long. (If that 
market holds up after the war.) 

Meanwhile the apprentice designer, just able to find 
his way surely among type faces and printing methods, 
is appalled by an entirely new set of specifications for 
picture reproduction. We will have a look at them next. 
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GEORGE W. ANDERSON, Inc. 
Fancy Printed Bookbinding Papers 


36th Avenue & 38th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Telephone IRonsides 6-8540 








YOU'LL BE PROUD TO TURN OUT BOOKS WITH 


PERMI- WORLDS FINEST INDIVIDUALIZED 


COLOR 


SOLD ONLY BY THE BEST DEALERS 


Lining awe et 


COMMERCIAL LINING PAPER Co 


1104 PROSPECT AVE. — CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CROBANK BOOK PAPERS 
Antique « Eggshell « Bulking 
Text Book « Bible and Coated Papers 


CROCKER, BURBANK PAPERS, INC. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 









sane Sa00k Paper 


SCHOOL BOOK, BIBLE. ANTIQUE 
Fitchburg Paper Company 


FITCHBURG. MASSACHUSETTS 


GLATFELTER Zager 


PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 
225 W. 34TH ST., NEW YORK 
AGENTS FOR P. H. GLATFELTER CO. PUBLISHERS’ PAPERS 




















For Catalogs, Manuals, Portfolios, etc., use 
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TOUGH * SOIL RESISTANT * WATER REPELLENT 
Distributed by leading Paper Merchants 
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HENLYN ENDLEAF 


BUFF - BLUE - GREEN - GRAY 
IN STOCK + 25x 38—80 + GRAIN 38 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


NEWARK, N. J. « NEW YORK,N.Y. e« HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Write for samples and names of our distributors 


PEJEPSCOT PAPER COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 






RISING PAPER COMPANY 
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Peter Papyrus says... 


Over-consumption of paper during 1943 and 1944 by Liter- 
ary Classics, Inc., 75 West Street, N.Y.C., and Books, Inc., 
Clinton, Mass., involving over 2,000,000 pounds of paper and 
worth more than a million dollars, will be saved to the war 
effort under the terms of a consent order issued by the War 
Production Board against these two corporations by which 
they agree to reduce their paper consumption quotas during 
1944 and 1945, it has been announced by R. A. McGovern, 
regional manager, Compliance Division, WPB, N.Y.C. 

Both corporations claim to be publishers during the base 
period year of 1942 of a series of books entitled “The Masters’ 
Standard Library of Classics,” and each corporation computed 
and used a paper quota for 1943 and 1944 based on its claim 
of publication of this series during 1942, on the assumption 
that they were individually entitled to claim the paper usage 
during the base period. This WPB action will succeed in sav- 
ing for the war effort over 2,000,000 pounds of paper during 
1944 and 1945, inasmuch as the corporations will reduce their 
consumption by 1,000,000 pounds in line with the actual con- 
sumption during the base period, and will be prevented from 
utilizing approximately another million pounds which they 
would otherwise have claimed. 

Literary Classics, Inc., and Books, Inc., it is charged by 
WPB, each computed its paper consumption quota under WPB 
Limitation Order L-245, including in its base tonnage the 
total amount of paper allotted on the basis of the publishing 
of “The Masters’ Standard Library of Classics” in 1942; and 
each corporation consumed for its publishing business in 1943 
and 1944 paper in excess of the tonnage it was entitled to 
consume to the extent of the allotment for the above-mentioned 
series, amounting to approximately a million pounds of paper. 

Both corporations had entered into an agreement whereby 
they divided up the allotment and on the basis of this agreed 
division Literary Classics, Inc., consumed an excess of paper 
‘luring 1943 and 1944 of approximately 800,000 lbs. and Books, 
Inc. consumed an excess of 343,000 lbs. of paper during 1943 
and has not yet exhausted its consumption quota for this year. 

The two corporations have admitted the WPB allegation that 
they are not both entitled to compute their consumption quotas 
on the basis of the total amount of paper used in printing the 
series mentioned above and have agreed to repay their over- 
consumption of paper by the first half of 1945. The 1944 
consumption quota of Books, Inc., will be reduced by 343,000 
lbs. on a quarterly basis during the first half of next year to 
bring its consumption quotas down to the amounts they were 
entitled to consume in 1943 and 1944. Literary Classics, Inc., is 
prevented from processing any paper until it has made up its 
over-consumption, which will prevent the corporation from 
using any paper until the first quarter of 1946, if the present 
limitation order remains unchanged. 


The stage is all set for gigantic expansion of papermaking 
facilities after V-E day, it was revealed by WPB’s Paper 
Division late this month. Here’s a summary of what’s behind 
the scenes: 


Orders placed for paper mill machinery and mill construc- 


Fr: Cchuy lkill Lining Paper 
“the best end sheet made” 
WHITE—BOMBAY—TURQUOISE 
SEAFOAM—QUAKER 
Distributors from Coast to Coast 
For information: Schuylkill Paper Co., Philadelphia. 
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tion, together with orders awaiting approval, indicate new 
business in process or contemplated for the industry at a rate 
of more than $80,000,000 a year, the division reported. 

The Paper Division has approved orders for new paper mill 
machinery approximating a rate of $37,000,000 a year, as in- 
dicated by the $9,250,000 in orders approved in the three 
months from August 15, 1944. In addition, the paper mill 
machinery industry has about $4,000,000 in orders, pending, 
the Division said. More than $20,000,000 in authorizations for 
mill construction have been made, with about $12,000,000 more 
awaiting approval. There are probably $5,000,000 more in 
orders for new equipment costing less than $2,500, which are 
approved in WPB field offices and not reported to the Paper 
Division, and repairs and replacements are estimated at more 
than $2,000,000, the Division pointed out. 

Problems of reconversion in the paper mill machinery in- 
dustry were discussed at a recent meeting of the WPB Pulp 
and Paper Machinery Industry Advisory Committee. The 
industry will have no major task of reconversion, since it has 
continued to manufacture paper and pulp machinery during 
the war, WPB officials indicated. 

Supplies of materials and component parts will be the 
chief problems of the industry after “Victory-in-Europe” Day, 
WPB said. Employment in the industry, said to have been 
about six thousand before the war, has risen to about ten 
thousand today and indications are that there will be a failing- 
off to about the pre-war figure with the cessation of hostilities 
in Europe. However, it was estimated that with the backlog 
of orders on the books, employment will soon increase after 
“V-E” Day to higher than before the war and probably reach- 
ing 7,500 within six months. Plans which would tend to reduce 
this period of transition to nearer four months were discussed. 


New net grants aggregating 55,354 pounds of extra-quota 
paper to book publishers were made by the War Production 
Board Appeals Board during the period from October 23 
to November 4, 1944, WPB’s Printing and Publishing Division 
announced November 24. 


Our old friend from Philadelphia, H. R. Hirrecas of Russell 
Products Co., dropped in the other afternoon to announce that 
he is now marketing Russtex, a new book cloth substitute, in 
both linen and vellum finish, which a number of well known 
publishers have tried out successfully, he explained. A third 
product his line of Franklin leatherettes, is also available for 
cheaper edition work. 

Russtex, said Hillegas, is manufactured from cellulose, jute 
and rope fibre. Hillegas added he is able to supply limited 
quantities of Russoid, a simulated leather, greatly improved 
over even the pre-war model. Russoid has a base in which 
the ground leather is utilized and tanned in the same way. 
Since Russoid is made to order only, orders must be for more 
than 250 yards. Inquiries should be addressed to Russell 
Products Co., Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia. J. F. Kane, 509 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C., is N. Y. representative. 


There are one or two less furrows in the brows of textbook 
publishers’ manufacturing heads, now that WPB has looked 
with sympathy on their plight and agreed to release a few 
extra tons of paper. 
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giiinialtd \} STuyvesant 9-4059 


wince" || AFFILIATED LITHOGRAPHERS, | Seamer 
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Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. 


The imprint of an organization that is responsible for the compiete 
design and production of the country’s outstanding illustrated 
books printed in full color. Offices at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A SUBSIDIARY OF WESTERN PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO, 
SOS ee CO eee eeeeeee sesesesesoos 


Coberg nijohe OFFSET COMPANY ue. 
P 


VOeG Ai REPRODUCTION SPECIALISTS 
ILLUSTRATIONS, JACKETS, BOOKS, FINE COLOR AND BLACK AND WHITE 


Investigate the FLUOROCOLOR PROCESS , 
for delicate pencil and water velor illnarme } 155 Sixth Ave,, New York 13, N. Y. 
tions. Startling results plus real economy! Walker 5-0863 
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Illustrations, Jackets, Books 
Fine Color and Black & White 


216 W. 18th St., New York Gity 
CHelsea 3-3475 














Reproducers by offset of 

@ The Library of Con- 

| gress Catalog of Print- 
ed Cards 

@ More than 300 foreign 

scientific works under 

| license from the Alien 

Property Custodian 











i; Edwards Brothers, Ine. 


Lithoprinters 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Editions of 100 to 2000 copies, 
our Specialty 





GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY - Inc 
Rooks . Kookvertising 
34 HUBERT ST., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
WAlker 5-1700 
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Offset mena THE Kellogg 
requiring conscien- Bulkoloy Ca. upon request, call 


tious production 110 YEARS OF COLOR LITHOGRAPHY Hartford 5-3157 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Franklin A. Sears 
available promptly 
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@ Rated by Artists as One of New York’s Most Capable Lithographers 


KIPE OFFSET PROGESS CO., INC. 


Books by Photolithography 
145 Hudson St., New York 13,N. Y. Walker 5-6844 


Merit Award for “Books By Offset” 


4 Award winner in recent national ‘Books By Offset’’ con- 
test. Modern facilities. Black-and-white, color. Creative 
and art service. Books, bookcovers, bookvertising. 


| W.A. KRUEGER CO. Lithographers 
3820 W. Wisconsin Ave. ° Milwaukee 8, Wis. 





BOOK LITHOGRAPHERS 


Four and Six Color Process 
Ben Day * Black and White 
® 25 MODERN OFFSET PRESSES © DAY AND NIGHT e 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 


42! HUDSON STRE T N.Y.C..* CANAL 6-7000 





SEE ALY VENI NS ENE RENE SE NEVE te 


The National Process Company, Inc. 
Lithographers to Boek Publishers 
75 Varick Street Canal 6-0366 New York, N. Y. 
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REPRINT AND ORIGINAL EDITIONS BY PHOTO-OFFSET 







New Yor« LitHOGRAPHING Corr. 
PHOTO OFFSET LUTHOGRAPHERS 


| Se EAST ISTH. ST. NEW YORK. N.Y. 


Ge. en 


Offset Lithographers Since 1905 
Bigger and better each year—Give us a trial 


GRAMERCY 7-3200 


700-800 W. WASH ST , CONTER OF FINE COLOR LITHOGRAPHY 
CENTER OF POPULATION 
(CENTER OF DISTRIBUTION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





15 YEARS OF LITHOGRAPHING FINE BOOKS 


EcONOMICAL AND Mopern Repropuction METHODS 
For Cotor ano Biack AnD WHITE 


PUBLISHERS SERVICED BY EXPERIENCED Book MEN 


POLYGRAPHIC COMPANY OF AMERICA 
310 EAST 45th ST., N. Y. C. MU 4-1200 





Copies of books and jackets produced by us for leading 
publishers available for your inspection on request. 


SACKETT & WILHELMS 


LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 





A es = Similetone Offset Service 
for Book Publishers 


ZEESE-WILKINSON CO., Inc 


ESTABLISHED 1904 
Metropolitan Building 
2 Long Island City, New York 
ee 
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Oliver Offset says... 


An important expansion move has resulted in a well known 
N.Y.C. offset house—General Offset Co., Inc..—moving from 
117 E. 24th St., to 34 Hubert St., where 1800 sq. ft. have been 
leased on the second floor of the big loft building located at 
the corner of Hubert and West Sts. 

General Offset Co., established in 1936, specializes in black 
and white and color offset printing for book publishers, hav- 
ing extended its activities in the color field more and more 
in recent years. SypNey W. FeNno.tosa is president and secre- 
tary; Micnaet GruNeERwALD, vice-president and treasurer. “In 
planning our new home, we have made provisions for new 
equipment as soon as it becomes available,” Fenollosa told us. 


“Offset can dood it,” its adherents in the book field were 
proclaiming from the press-tops everywhere, following offset’s 
excellent showing in the Trade Book Clinic selections of 1943- 
1944. No less than a dozen of the entire 68 titles chosen were 
completely produced by offset, and there’s no telling how many 
more contained offset printed signatures, illustration plates, 
etc. Among the familiar names, whose work was chosen, were 
Affiliated Lithographers 2; Colorgraphic Offset Co. 1; Duene- 
wald Printing Co. 2; W. C. D. Glaser, 1; Polygraphic Co. 3; 
Sackett & Wilhelms 1; Ruttle, Shaw § Wetherill 2, and Triqas 
Color Ptg. Co. 1 (cover). ™ 


—e Qo — 

“And these adherents chortle, “look what 
offset has always done in the juvenile field, and doing particu- 
larly well today, the tricks books.” Bs&BP’s review of some cur- 
rent attractions elsewhere in this issue indicates how well pub- 
lishers and offset printers have utilized this process for juven- 
iles produced on a single sheet, or perhaps two, in full colors. 
Duenewald and Polygraphic seem to be vying for the honors 
in this sector of book production. 


” 


furthermore, 


Books for Europe’s Juniors 


When the Nazis burned the books, a large percentage of 
children’s classics provided fuel for the flames of intolerance. 
What the Nazis couldn’t foresee is that a book (any book) is 
like the ancient phoenix bird of classic mythology; burned, it 
arises resurgent from its own ashes. The Woman’s Council 
for Postwar Europe, located in New York, is a group of far- 
sighted women which is underwriting and sponsoring the re- 
production of the burned books for Europe’s moppets. 

A list of some 250 titles was prepared by Mrs. Frances 
Clarke Sayers, head of the office of children’s work at the 
New York Public Library. From this list the selection of 
titles is to be made. The publishing house of Longmans Green 
is at work on the first seven titles. The second series will be 
published by Harcourt Brace & Co., and the third by 
Scribner’s. 


“Accent on America” 


Merle Armitage, one of the incomparables among book de- 
signers, and now a Lieut.-Col. in the U. S. Army, is receiving 
well deserved plaudits for his “Accent on America,” just pub- 
lished in a limited edition of 1675 copies. This is the book 
for which such famous names in the graphic arts as T. M. 
Cleland, Clarence Hornung, Paul McPharlin, and Rockwell 
Kent, to mention only a few of those who drew the .eagles 
which are used to decorate the title, sub-title, colophon, and 
chapter titles, produced such striking work. Armitage’s vibrant 
personality is reflected in its pages, reflecting the many Amer- 
ican scenes that have caught his fancy. The book, printed 
by Peter Beilenson and bound by Russell-Rutter, has a cover 
of blue cloth, stamped with a red eagle of Armitage’s own 
design. The red is repeated in monogrammed endpapers bear- 
ing publisher E. Weyhe’s colophon. These serve to introduce 
the text pages set in Electra—designed by Eric Gill—with 
Bulmer chapter heads, printed on special rag content paper. 
AIGA members may purchase this typographic repast for $5, 
instead of the regular price of $6, from Edna M. Newton, 
119 Stanford Way, Whittier, Calif. 


We are pleased to announce 


A NEW LOCATION 
WITH EXPANDED FACILITIES 


For continued service to Book Publishers 


at 


34 HUBERT STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


a. 


GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY, Inc. 


34 Hubert Street, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


DECEMBER, 1944 


WAlker 5-1700 
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BOOK PUBLISHERS 








\LERTOME 


R PROCESS 


Herbert D. Adler “ze 33.8% 


CH-2-6306 
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Artistic Engraving Company 
Engravers of Brass Stamps for 
Book Covers 


162 West 21st Street New York City 


Tel.: WAtkins 9-0030 








| BOOK COVER DIES» 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street New York 











ROWN BROS. LINOTYPERS 


... over half a century 
of book typographic service 


424 West 33d Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-9626-7 





For PERFECT BINDING 


Consult 


F. M. CHARLTON CO. 
Bookbinders 
| 945 Hudson St. WAlker 5-3871 


New York 4, N. Y. 





CONSOLIDATED ENGRAVERS INC. 
BOOK PLATES EMBOSSING DIES 


Brass & Steel Stamps @ Steel & Brass Type 
656 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. GRamercy 7-7362 




















G. A. CRAMP & SONS, LTD. 


incorporating 
THE SURREY MANUFACTURING CO. :: Makers of Fine Leather Goods 


MITCHAM, SURREY, ENGLAND 


Craftsmen who for 32 years have specialised in binding Religious Books 
Limp Leather :: Yapp Leather Lined Celluloid, etc. 


BRASS BINDING DIES 
GORENFLO ENGRAVING CO. 


; Established 1870 
: 100 Worth Street, New York 7,N. Y. © WOrth 2-1367 
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COMPLICATED MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION Our Specialty... 


Attractively low rates 
Let us estimate 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Complete Printing Service 
LINXWEILER PRINTING CO., 





M &L TYPESETTING & ELECTROTYPING CO. 


4001 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
Expert Composition All Up to Date Faces 
for Text Books ~ Long Life Plates 


<a 















SILK SCREEN PROCESS Printing—for beautiful colors 


Short run economy % Book Covers, Sales Presentations on all materials *Posters 


Masta % displays 


230 Mest 17 Atri? Mew York * Clalasa 2 3717 








REKLAM 


Printers ta Publishers 


270 LAFAYETTE ST * CA 6-7635-6 


S 








FOLDERS, 





BOOK JACKETS, ETC. 


Bpock Typographers 


. . . for discriminating Publishers 
RUTTLE, SHAW & WETHERILL, INC. 


New York Office, 419 Lafayette St. Plant, 1217-19 Cherry St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
ALgonquin 4-9325 Spruce 6464 

















ANIMATED BOOKS 


Let us handle the complete production, 
manufacture and binding of your toy books. 


SLOVES MECHANICAL BINDING CO. 
121 Variek St., New Yerk City WaAlker 5-66384 


ERE AS LETC 
PORDAS 


¥ TECHNICAL COMPOSITION Co. ¥ 
$ Setentifie and “Technical Cook Printers R 
¥ Send for New Modern Specimen Book : 
4s 

% a 


470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON I0, MASS. 
PE DPD EDDIE DINE DINE DINE DIE DIE 


Ourck » Keinfeld, Inc. 


175 Varick Street Color Printers New York 14, N.Y. 
OOK JACKETS [FR ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
ND PAPERS Pe CATALOG § 
LUSTRATIONS MM DISPLAY POSTERS 
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That crystal ball again 


A wider demand for books, based on gains made during the 
war years, was predicted by book men who met at a round 
table discussion sponsored by the New York Times on Nov. 15. 
Seven prominent book men were in attendance at the confer- 
ence; they were H. Barnard Brownell, vice-president, Double- 
day Doran & Co.; Cass Canfield, president, Harper & Bros.; 
Freeman Lewis, Marshall Field, Inc.; M. Lincoln Schuster, 
president, Simon & Schuster; William Sloane, vice-president, 
Henry Holt & Co.; Lovell Thompson, general manager, 
Houghton Mifflin Co.; and Frederic G. Melcher, editor, Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 

While a temporary drop in sales was expected in the imme- 
diate postwar period, this lull would be more than com- 
pensated for when returning veterans enter the book market, 
the experts believed. Important increases are looked for in the 
fields of travel books, career texts and graphic textbooks. 

Speaking of the new converts to reading, Canfield stated, 


“It isn’t generally realized that more than five books are sent 
each year to each soldier, many of whom have never before 
read for pleasure. Such practice is habit forming and will 
carry over into peacetime.” 

Brownell pointed out the interest of the government in 
sampling books for G. I. consumption and cited the recreational 
reading of war workers as a factor in continued high sales 
of books in the future. He anticipates a return to the $1.75 
novel within a period of five years. 


British book plants support book council 


Full financial support has been voted by the book printers 
and binders of Great Britain for the work of the National 
Book Council, in its expansion program in, the British pub- 
lishing world after the war. The endorsement was voted at a 
joint meeting in the London headquarters of the British Fed- 
eration of Master Printers. 





N.Y. TRADE BOOK CLINIC SELECTIONS FOR DECEMBER 1944 





Clinic Judge for December: Eugene M. Ettenberg, Pub. Print. Co. — William Bradford Press 





Title Publisher 


ANIMAL STORIES Simon & Schuster 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS: The King James Ver- 
sion of the English Bible for Young Readers 


COPPER: THE RED METAL 


Alfred A. Knopf 
Viking Press 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 


MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING 
FROM THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


Pantheon Books 
Random House 


Designer 
Georges Duplaix and 
Feodor Rojankovsky 
W. A. Dwiggins 
Morris Colman 


Stefan Salter 


Charles Beck; 
Harry Purton; 


Manufacturer Paper 


Western Printing & Birmingham Prosser 
Litho. Co. Offset 


Cloth 


4-Color Process 
Printed Paper 


Plimpton Press Lindenmeyr Text 


c, Composing Room; Lindenmeyr Bookmen 
p (0) Robert P. Offset 
Weaver Assoc.; (i) 
Duotone Offset; b, 
H. Wolff 


Holliston Zeppelin 
Holliston Novelex 


H. Wolff 


p, Beck Engrav. 
b, Russell-Rutter 


Warren’s 1854 
Dill & Collins coated 


Bancroft Arrestox 
Bancroft Buckram 


Edward Scowcroft 


THE VALLEY AND ITS PEOPLE Alfred A. Knopf 
A Portrait of TVA son, 


James H. Hendrick- c, 
Warren H. 
Chappell Dp, 


Bulkley Dunton Mad- 
ison Gravure 


Composing Room Holliston nat. fin. 
and Kurt Volk; 
Beck Engrav.; 


b, H. Wolff. 
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from the manufacturers of the 
famous line of 


CHAMELEON LEATHERETTES 


AN 


ANANAS 


oN 
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SPRINGFIELD 
COATED PAPER CORP. 


Camden, New Jersey 


y 
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We extend 


Season's Greetings 


to our many friends 
in the book publishing field, 
graphic arts industry 
and advertising world, 


and wish them 


a joyous Xmas 
and a most happy 


and prosperous New Year 
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RUSSELL-RUTTER CO., Ine. 


“Where the Best Books are Bound” 
461 Eighth Ave. New York City 
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Leading Book Manufacturers 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY IS VY EN 


COMPOSITION PRINTING BINDING Quinn & Bopen Company, Inc. 
oy | Complete Book Manufacturing 
AMERICAN BOOK- Minall STRATFORD PRESS PLANT - RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


~~ 
oe 


NEW YORK OFFICE °* 381 FOURTH AVE. 





INCORPORATED 


§ Varick Street New York City 


Noted for the finest quality book, cata- 


CHAS. H.BOHN & eo os logue and loose-leaf work. Also special- 
200 HUDSON Gi NEW YORK ists in limited editions. 
“Se RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, Ine. 
oa 





| 461 Eighth Avenue ¢ New York City 





BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


J*F*Tarplew Co 


Typesettin 
Blutroryping ~LHE COLONIAL PRESS INC. 



























2 CLINTCN, MASS. Metropolitan Bldg. A> EDITION 
Long Island City (| BOOKBINDERS 
Priest Complete Book Manufacturers STillwell 4-8570 FOR 93 YEARS 
as NEW YORK OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
Binding 33 WEST 42ND sr. 38 NEWBURY STREET 
THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, INc. : 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. . 
THE CORNWALL PRESS, INC. Complete Book Manufacturing 
Complete Book Manufacturin Producers of KNicKoTypEs, book plates of 
superior quality at attractive prices 
COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK, EDITION BINDING AND New York OFFICE ‘220 FirTH AVENUE 
ELECTROTYPING ee ee) SS ee inane 2 ae Pee 
Cornwall, New York 601 West 26th St., New York 











Edition Book Manufacturers 


PRINTING ALENTINE CoO., INC. C 
HAMILTON PRINTING V 4: 











COMPOSITION . Cloth and Leather — 
PLATES P. O. Box 1259 330 W. 42nd St. New York Cit =... 
PRESSWORK Albany, N. Y: nea wtlectsatond 
Representative in New York Each Week VIRGI 
Littl VAN REES PRESS 
J. J. Little & Ives Company COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
Typesetting :: Electrotyping :: Printing 508-534 WEST 26TH STREET 
Binding :: Editorial Service NEW YORK CITY ] 
425-435 East 24th Street, New York 
we 
' WW. 
tT Complete Book Manufacturers ILLIAMS PRE SS, Inc. 
| ; A Completa Plant for Engraving, Composition, 
| George M“KIBBIN « son 70 East ant <diedanean een N.Y 27¢ 
i Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. elitr at wali ee 
acti TYPESETTING? DESIGNING SERVICE we 
MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. PRINTING 
1 Composition ¢ Printing ¢ Edition Binding ELECTROTYPING 
i 419 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. civiaaaaiaiaeles 





Algonquin 4-0480 H. WOLFF BOOK MFG CO = 508 W 26 ST NEW YORK 
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| Boston Bookbinding Company, Inc. 
| CORY, Conscientious Craftsmen in jamie BROCK and RANKIN 
Both Large and Small Editions F 


SI CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
10 ARROW STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. : 

































.B. FLEMING & CO., INC. | 
NORWOOD PRESS 
(Complete Printing and Binding Service 


NORWOOD, MASS. anp NEW YORK 






W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 
Prinkers-Binders- Book and C. alalog Me anufactarers 
&/ GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 
AN HAMMOND, INDIANA 


SINCE 1877 Cheat New York 
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x ems — Work < john F. CUNEO Company 
rS PLIMPTON PRESS | COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
Se ee a a 465 WEST CERMAK ROAD + CHICAGO 











MANUFACTURERS OF BOOKS 
from start to finish. Practically all 
book faces and illustrative processes. 





we WN SYLVANIA 






The DISTIN “aa tn towed : R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 
: 350 E.22nd St.,Chicago. Eastern Sales 
Haddon : Office: 305 E. 45th St., New York City 






SCRANTON 9, 


Craftsmen “" ? [ENGDAHL BINDERY, INC. 
Established 1899 


EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
1056-66 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY 


Specializing in the manufacture oft 
school text books and subscription books 


2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO ES 






















= 
PUBLISHING COMPANY _— j= 


239 South American St, Philadelphia 5, Penne 









Designers & Producers of Book Covers & Bookbinding 











VIRGINIA 
L. H. JENKINS, Inc. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 













P. F. Pettibone & Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS 













EDITION 









eee DURE 
BECKTOLD COMPANY 


2705 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





MOLLOY MADE COVERS 


For Bound Books ° ~-School Annuals °* Catalogs 
Loose Leaf Binders °* Covers for Mechanical Binding 


zPyfkx The David J. Molloy Plant 
The S. K. Smith Company 
2357 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 


INDIANA 
= 


Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse 
Printing Company 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 



























TENA SSIS 
| Complete book production 


_ KINGSPORT PRESS, Inc. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


SALES AGENCIES: 
1 East 57th St. New York 325 W. Huron St. Chicago 












































BINDERY SUPPLIES | LEATHER AND SILK WORK WANTED MET 


We are specialists on Silk Easels and Covers 
A Cc K E R M A N ts 8) | Leather, Hand & Machine Paring, Frames, etc. ‘ 
J Solid, Flexible and Padded Covers For I 


Gold Stamping @ Embossing | FAB MANUFACTURING CO. ;22,5,M2i" $ts2et Chester N.Y. 














For the Trade _Aieg 
| 105 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Walker 5-4733 
cesarean /. STEP and THUMB INDEXING~— = 
Service to the Trade —_— 
LEATHER—CELLULOID _ A plant devoted entirely to all types of Indexing 
AND INSERTABLE TABS FINCK PRINTING SERVICE G 
CELLULOSE SHEET HOLDERS 60 Grand St., New York 13, N. Y. 
GY A, e ae CAnal 6-8063 WAlker 5-8447 





503 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET I 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS | 


aa _ | GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 


APEX CHEMICAL CO. INC. Chicago ¢ San Francisco ¢ St, Louis ¢ Los Angeles 
225 WEST 34th STREET, ‘ ‘ NEW YORK 1, N. Y. GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 
anujacturers o 
333 Hudson Street ° WaAlker 5-3294 

| GOLDSTIK—the “ i 
| cloth, iene ae. goldleaf size for leather, Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 

Write for details. ea 
FACTORY — ELIZABETH, N. J. 

















STEP UP YOUR SALES WITH ——————— salle loa 


STEP INDEXING * PLASTIC BINDING . 





P GUMMED HOLLANDS , 
posi & GUMMED CAMBRICS | _ JOHN M. GETTLER Ge 
Slit to all widths | 200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK WA 5-0222-3 


ATLANTIC GUMMED PAPER CORP. —————- mus INDEXING FOR THE TRADE Pre: 
Plant & Main Office: ONE MAIN Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 











1. Ree rr ne arrceE men C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 
| AT YOUR SERVICE SINCE 1920 snes Gage eneene. wae come 


LOUIS W. BERGMAN 


Binders Board Flexible Papers 
487 Broadway, New York City Tar. .Semi-Tar. . Press Red. . White. . Black 
GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL LEATHER—BOOK CLOTH Chips. . News. . Specialties Bach Lining. .Red Repe 








= Jobs, Seconds and Special Lots Always on Hand 








KA ELSEY-RISDEN CO 


BROOKS-LOESTER Corp. GLUE | PAPER | BOARDS 4, 















| 
i214 Spruce Street, New York, ; “animal ; Mpa Binders 
e t i tek-O-Paste ack Lining Pp ews 
| om... Bacay 2, hy re a, _ & 692 Greenwich St. New York 
PADDING GLUES e CENUINE & ARTIFICIAL LEATHER ¢< 
Cali BEekman 3-3221 aie 
G 
THE BUTTERFIELD-BARRY CO., INC. BOOK GILDIN 
174 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. © WAlker 5-8650 CARD BEVELING ---- DECKLING = 
Distributors of: DAVEY BINDERS BOARD For the Trade—Send for Samples 
@ DOWNINGTOWN ROYAL RIGID CHIP BOARD @ 








NEW LOOSE-LEAF —— TAUBER-TUBE TAUBER 


BINDER ¢ » f/ ™ ROUND RING 
: Colorful plastic tube binding—6 ,, 
J] In colorful plastic. It colors —9 binding styles. Inside \ Inexpensive new plastic ring. -Red, 


stands hard wear. Samples diameter sizes from 3/16” to 1”. White, Blue, and Crystal. Special 


— 


— SS on request. binding styles. Sizes from 3/16” to 1”. 
© Beauty © Quality © Economy e« FREE 
TAUBER-TUBE BINDING 204 HUDSON ST. N. Y. C. LICENSE 
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METROPOLITAN EMBOSSING CO. J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


EMBOSSING, AIRBRUSHING and MOORISHING 
ON GENUINE, IMITATION LBATHER and PAPER ; 15 S. 6th ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
For Leather Goods - Novelties - Book x Covers, Ete. Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 
also LEATHER PARING and S) And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, Loose- 


Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 





ALgonquin 4-1160, 123 Bleecker St., <a i Ph A 
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> —> Convert your gold leaf waste -— 
bers, skewings, and floor sweeps into 
cash, Full value remitted promptly. 


METZ REFINING CO. 


Main Office and Plant 

369 Mulberry St., Newark 2, N. J. MA 2-0866 
New England Office 

110 Tweed St., Pawtucket, R. I., Perry 5802 





Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. © 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 
























Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 
Interlaken Cloth, Du Pont Fabrikoid, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 












SHEEP @ PIGSKIN @ SKIVERS @ SPLITS 
LEATHERS Ecresé Crushed Levant. BIBLE 


Levant Sheep. Pin Morocco—all colors. Genuine Pigskin. 
Pass Book, Diary, Memo-Book, Loose Leaf LEATHERS. 


| F. MOORE LEATHER CO., Peabody, Mass. 































On all modern Catalogs.Price Books and Manuals 
Get our Cellotab SampleKit and Price List now. 
For small-runs use Veit FlexRibbed Insertable Tabbing 


Yeit Co. 1947 E. Kirby Ave. Detroit, ||, Mich. 
















Pectin = Ornamental Leather Laas WEHRUNG & BILLMEIER CO. 
Gold Stamaine = Embossing Works EE =< enmeneagigs 

old stamping = = UML GOLD BEATERS & REFINERS 

and = 299 Centre St., N.Y. C. - ee aii pocinniugs 

= A: ° incom ve. icago, e 


Pressure Printing CAnal 6.2389 





ti eee a E. WOLF & CO., Inc. 
“ ee ee GOLD STAMPING @ EMBOSSING 


Cincinnati Ohio FOR THE TRADE 


’ Special and Stock Indexes, Side Titles, Stays 
a Sree 12-16 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY © WaAlker 5-6594 


INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


ae aes eae A durable replacement for 
. a complete line of bookbinding 
ORV sectore fabrics and papers to suit every 


brass type ata fraction of the 
exacting need and specification. 


cost. Stands up under heat 
THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 


and pressure. Send for catalog 
216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





















and free trial offer. 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


55-57 VANDAM STREET*NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 





















WHY WASTE? 


Increase your savings by paying closer attentien to your skew- 
ings, rags, rubbers, and sweeps. Why waste anything, anyway, 
in these days of keen competition? 

THE W. L. ROBERTSON CO. 


Assayers and Refiners—Call on us 
38 LIBERTY STREET NEWARK, N. J. 













RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


Balders 
461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-3829 





THE GENERAL THREAD MILLS, INC. 


109 Linden Park St. Manufacturers Boston, Mass. 
SPECIALIZING IN ALL SIZES OF COTTON THREAD FOR BOOKBINDING PURPOSES 
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Stitching Wire In Stock 


Immediate Delivery 
ECONOMY PRINTERS PRODUCTS CO. 


609 S. LaSalle St. 


_—_——_——_ 


Chicago, Il. 





GITZENDANNER-MULLER CO., INC. 
Established 1897 


| 
| Manufacturers of National Wire Stitchers 
| 


15 Vandewater Street 


——$_—_——— 


New York City 








‘See LAWSON for your KNIVES and CUTTING STICKS 


As the world’s largest distributors of cutting machines, 
we are expert in technical knowledge and experience as 
to the requirements of knives and cutting sticks. Com- 
plete inventory always on hand. 


E.P. LAWSON COMPANY, Inc. 


Sole Eastern Agents: Seybold Paper Cutters & Bindery Equipment 
426 West 33d Street New York, N, Y. 








Prentiss Stitching Wire 
The Standard of Quality 
IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





e 
Wire e e e QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Round and Flat Wire for Bookbinding & Box Stitching 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
Fostoria Ohio 





TRICKS of the TRADE 


There’s a lifetime of practical shop experience 
packed in the pages of this handy 50 page booklet. 
Single copies, 25c —- Order your copy, today! 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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we're on the job 
...£0r Uncle Sam 


in Peacetime we manufacture Paper Conditioning Machines, 
Universal Paper Joggers, Holdfast Hangers, Commercial Humidi- 
fiers, Punching, Round Cornering and Perforating Machinery of 
all kinds. Also Special Machines built to order. 


Dur manufacturing is now devoted to work for our government. 
The only orders for our equipment we can accept are those 
carrying extremely high priorities. But when this fight is over 
we will again be ready to serve the graphic arts. 


Contract Work Our Specialty 


30 Warren Avenue Portland, Maine 
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Financing postwar 


Is THE MIDST OF THE PRO- 
duction difficulties and help shortages harassing most 
plants today, the average binder is looking hopefully to 
the postwar future. He envisions a continued good vol- 
ume of business, plus the peace of mind that goes with 
the ability to purchase new equipment and to hire ex- 
perienced, competent workers. 

Although many of the glittering promises held out by 
industrial designers in other fields, appear a bit on the 
visionary side, it’s fairly certain that with the end of 
the paper shortage, the return to the book and pamphlet 
industry of war workers and service men, and the avail- 
ability of new machinery, the binder and printer should 
be in a position to take good advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by a prosperous peace era. Farsighted 
plant owners and managers are now taking inventory to 
see what they will need in the way of equipment when 
the war is over, and many already have placed orders 
for postwar delivery with their machiney suppliers. 
It isn’t entirely a question of replacing machinery that 
is outworn or obsolete. Many binders and printers are 
planning to add a new process or operation to their 
present facilities, and some will need to supplement 
their existing equipment in order to take care of in- 
creased potential business. 


the banker—forgotten man? 


THE FINANCING OF SUCH PURCHASES Offers a problem to 
the plant owner who does not enjoy a large supply of 
ready capital. With just such a business man in mind, 
the Committee for Economic Development, from its 
exhaustive files and field research, has come to the 
opinion that the man who is trying to raise the money 
often overlooks his one best bet—the local banker. CED 
has gone into the matter, and has issued a booklet out- 
lining procedures open to the average business man in 
working with his banker, saying that the best time to 
arrange postwar financing is right now. Some of the 
more important of the suggestions are outlined here. 

The bank where you are known, and where you have 
transacted business for a period of time, will be glad 
to discuss with you the matter of making a loan. The 
time to do it is now, well in advance of the day when 
you will need the loan. 

As a customer of your banker you are entitled to 
energetic, opened-minded cooperation from him. Drop in 
and have a chat with him. Even if his institution cannot 
make you the loan he will be in a position to suggest 
other sources of capital to you. 


loans on income-producing equipment 


But you WILL FIND, UsvALLY, that if your business is 
in good financial condition, your banker is willing to 
make you a loan to purchase income-producing equip- 
ment. As security for such a loan, the bank will accept 
title to the equipment, or a lien on it. This means that 
you can repay the bank in installments out of the 
income produced by the new equipment. 

There is the widest latitude in such loans in relation 
to the purchase price, but much depends upon the 
credit of the borrower and the character of the equip- 
ment. Down payments are required and these range 
from 10% to 50%. The period allowed for repayment 
is related to the cost and the life of the equipment, to its 
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operations 


effectiveness in reducing the cost of doing business, and 
to the anticipated production of revenue. 
tending for two or three years, is typical. 

This type of loan is popular not only with the banker, 
but with the borrower as well. Reason for this is the 
fact that the loan is secured by productive equipment 
of a standardized character. Thus the repayment sched- 
ule can be figured on the productivity of the equipment 
and the amount of income accruing to the user. 

Your banker is in a position to offer you loans se- 
cured on other collateral, as well. His position, deal- 
ing as he does with the funds of his depositors, leads 
him to adhere to the three “C’s” of credit—Character, 
Capacity and Capital. He is anxious to make the loan, 
yet he owes it to his depositors to find out if the pros- 
pects of repayment are good. 


A loan ex- 


factors considered by the banker 


THE BANKER MUST HAVE CONFIDENCE in your integrity, 
as well as some general knowledge of the way you run 
your business. Here are the three factors he considers 
before making the loan: The financial structure of your 
business; financial controls in the daily operation of 
your business; your past record of meeting obligations. 
If you have had a preliminary talk with your banker 
about a loan, it is a good idea also to furnish him with 
a balance sheet showing your firm’s progress. He 
mightn’t ask you for this but he will appreciate your 
initiative and good will if you do it anyway. 

The above is especially true if you are seeking a 
short-term unsecured loan. In this case, the banker 
relies heavily on your character and the character of 
your business. He bases his decision on the integrity 
of the principals and their will to repay. He has to 
know the demonstrated and the potential earning power 
of your business, as well as the amount of working 
capital you have to cushion the business against tem- 
porary reverses. , 

The banks offer many other types of loans besides the 
loan secured by income-producing equipment. There are 
term loans, loans on accounts receivable, notes receiv- 
able, chattel mortgages and many other kinds. Your 
banker is the man who will be in the best position to 
advise you as to the most suitable kind of loan for your 
postwar needs. 


closer relationships urged 


THE BINDING AND PRINTING BUSINESS MAN can obtain 
a great deal of information on loans from the publica- 
tion .referred to, which was prepared by CED. This 
handbook, entitled “Bank Credit; Your Postwar Pro- 
gram and Your Banker,” is being circulated by the 
American Bankers Association. The object is to foster a 
closer relationship between the business man and his 
bank. 

Subjects covered in the handbook, as related to the 
special credit problems expected to result from peace- 
time business expansion after the war, are: The nature 
of the businessman’s relation with his bank; the kinds of 
loans banks can make; other sources of temporary credit; 
and sources of permanent capital and long-term credit. 

Binders and printers who would like to have a copy of 
the booklet may secure one from any of the 2000 offices 
of the Committee for Economic Development. 
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MECHANICAL BINDING INDEX 


CODE KEY 
Limited . . Tauber-Tube 

. Tauber-Twist 
....Multi-Ring 
..-Royal Ring 


. Swing-O-Ring 
. . .Streamliner 


Kamket ....Spiralastic 


* Other Mechanical Bindings 


Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn..... Seas 

Bay State Bindery, 167 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. ...........000- SpS 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass, ...... SpAKOSX 
J. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. .......... OP 


NEW YORK CITY 
Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th Street 
Ree AN CRY VANIONG SE is iocscd wane acdivreesnsaccnae eonees P 
McKenzie Service, Inc., 95 Morton Street 
Spiral Binding Co., 406 W. 3lst Street 
Tauber’s Bookbindery, Inc., 200 Hudson Street 
Wire-O Gindins Co, 200 Hudson Sti... ccc cccvscencoscewnct MW 


EASTERN@ 
The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St, Baltimore, Md. ......... CE 
Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. ............. MW 
Erhard & Gilcher, 218 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. .......... P 
Wites-@ ‘Coen... Poughkeepsie. “Ni Ye o.oo one cect tensecscessuas MW 
Carolina Ruling & Bind. Co., 122 W. Bland St., C 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. ........... CDE 
National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa. HMOW 


MIDWEST @ 
Brock & Rankin, 619 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, I ............... CH 
General Binding Corp., 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill....CDEZ 
Wilder Index Co., Chicago, Ill FGPTUV 
Spiral Binding Co., 11] North Canal St., Chicago, Ill, ........ SpAKS 
Wire-O Binding Cs. of Chicago, Ill., 732 W. Van Buren St. ....MW 
The Burkhardt Co., Larned & Second Sts., Detroit, Mich.. .ACKOSSp 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. ...... FGLTUV 
Detroit Mailing & Bdg. Co., 450 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. CD 
Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri 
National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo...FLO 
Blackwell-Wielandy, 1605 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. ......... WMT 
Forest City Bookbinding Co., Caxton Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio DEMOW* 
Hugo Kalmbacher & Son, 1518 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
Arnold Co., 210 W. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. .......... LSp 
The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. ....... CDE 
FAR WEST 
Bank Printing Co., |S itee St., Los Angeles, Cal P 
Wm. S. Millerick Co., Inc., 545 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal....C 
American Beauty Cover Co., 2000 Field St., Dallas, Texas. ...DEMOW 


328 South 


Jefferson St., 


Villemaire Bros., 840 William St., Montreal 











Opportunites 


FOR SALE 


Smyth #3 & 10 Sewing Machines 

Smyth 25” Blank Book Sewer 

Brehmer 28” Blank Book Sewer 

Singer Sewing Machines 6-9, 7-11 

Singer 6-19 Drill Stitch Sewing Machine 

Thompson Laureate Press, 14”x22” 

Dexter 38” Single Fold, Feeder 

Norwood Quire Folder, 28” 

Rosback Check Perforator, 30” 

Ellis Roller Backer 

Crawley Rounder & Backers, 12”, 17” 

Lindbladh 3-Beam Iron Ruling Machine 
with Fuller Feeder 

Chambers Job Folders, 48” 

Sheridan 5-C 22x28” Sliding Plate Em- 
bossing Presses 

Sheridan 4-C 12x18” Sliding Plate Em- 
bossing Presses 

Sheridan 20-box Gathering Machine 


ROBERTSON BROS. 
Agents for A. W. Robertson 
438 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 2-1276-7 


FOR SALE 


1—Dexter Folder 25x38, with Cross 
Feeder 

2—Baum Folders 14x20, with. Rotary 
Suction Feeders 

2—Baum Folders 19x25, with Rotary 
Suction Feeders 

2—Cleveland B Folders, 32 Page At- 
tachment 

1—Rosback Rotary Pin-hole Perforator, 
36” equipped with 8 heads, McCain 
Continuous Feeder, Tape Delivery 

1—Dexter Gang Stitcher, 4 Boston 
Heads, 3 Stations 

Foiigien Stitchers, Models 3, 4, 5, 7, 





1—Sheridan Die Cutting Machine, 20x42 


1—Colt’s Armory, 14x22, with Double 
Pull Roll Leaf Attachment, Electric 
Hot Plate 


1—Craftsman 12x18, with Griffin Leaf 
Attachment, Miller Feeder, Electric 
Hot Plate 


1—Thomson Eccentric Embossing Press, 
1212x118 

1—Standard Roller Backer, 1712” 

3—Potdevin Cluing Machine 6” and 22” 


1—Smyth Martini Thread Sewing Ma- 
chine 


1—Knowlton Hot Paraffin Machine, 36” 


1—Hobbs Slitter and Rewinder, 28”, 
with 20 knives 


1—Singer Heavy Duty Sewing Machine 


9—Cutters, Seybold, Diamond, C&P 26” 
to 38” 


1—Seybold Duplex 2 Knife Book Trim- 
mer 


Large stock Perforators, Punches, Cor- 
mer cutters and Miscellaneous 
Equipment 


Send for Latest List 


CRAFTSMEN MACHINERY CO. 


575 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


Seybold Three Knife Trimmer, Turn 
Table Model, in Good Working Order. 
Prices and other Details Upon Request. 
E. P. Lawson Co., Inc., 
426 West 33rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





1—Burton Snap-out Perforator 
4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 
9—Latham Stitchers, all sizes 
3—Sheridan & Standard Upright Hand 
Stampers 
5—Boston Stitchers No. 2-3-4-19 
4—Smyth No. 3 Sewers 
6—Portland Foot & Power Punches 
5—28”-30” Power Perforators 
4—Morrison Stitchers 2-6 
2—Ellis Roller Backers 
1—Crawley Rounder & Backer 
3—Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench Stamp- 
ers 
2—30” Hand Lever Paper Cutters 
1—36” Rosback Rotary Perf., 5 heads 
1—Krause Nipper 
3—14x22 John Thompson Presses 
4—Foot Round-Cornering Machines 
1—No. 12 Morrison Stitcher 
1—36” Stimpson Power Perforator 
1—#1 Smyth Casemaker 
1—Seybold power round cornering ma- 
chine 
1—Krause power round corner. machine 
60” Jacques Bookbinding Shears . 
2—Krause Power Embossing Presses, 
20x24, automatic sliding bed 
Large Quantity new and used Book- 
binders Finishing Tools, Rolls & misc. 
ESOR MACHINERY CO. 
135 West 20th Street, N.Y.C. 
CHelsea 2-2699-20633 





28” Rosback Perforator with gauge; 28” 
Stokes & Smith Gluing Machine; Stokes 
& Smith High Speed Rotary Job Press; 
45x65 Robinson Double Scorer; Slitters, 
Sheeters and 44” and 51” Auto Power 
Cutters. 
THOMAS W. HALL CO., 

120 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





GEORGE WEIGL 


134 W. 26th St., N.Y.C, CHelsea 2-7335 


GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR ALL 
KINDS OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


also Manufacturer of Leather Edge Burnish- 
img Maehines and Round-Comer Cutters. 


Chas. A. Muller Co., Ine. 


Manufacturing end Servicing of 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 
“A Nation-Wide Service” 


153 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13 CAnal 6-2843 












binding Plant If 
277 Broadway 


Folders & Feeders 

Brown Double 16 with Cross Case Makers 
Feeder Roller Backers 

38 x 50 Brown Dbl. 32 with Job Backers 
Cover Feeder 


STOLP-GORE 


Buy thru us and Save — Sell thru us and Gain 
We Can Get You Top Dollars For Your Book- 
ou Decide To Sell Out 


New York 7, N. Y. 
PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 


Appreisers — Liquidaters 


GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Stitchers 


No. 3 Smyth Sewing Machines 


co. 


SERVICING PRINTERS & BOOKBINDERS FOR 22 years 






REctor 2-1395 





6-9 Singer Sewing Machine 
19 x 25” Baum Suction Pile 
Feeder, oscillating type 
4—No, 6 Hickok Standing 

Presses 


123 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 


__ FOR SALE 


Dexter Jobber 35x48 cross feeder 
5 Boston Stitchers 42” capacity 
Chopper and folder Power 36” 
30” Perforator Stimpson foot and power 
Paper cutters 26-30-38-50 
Singer Sewer with stand 4” cap. 
Hickok power book stabbing machine 
Power Paper Punch 36” assort. Dies 
6 Head Straight Needle sewer, 12x18 
Cleve. folder, 5 folds, 19x25 hand feed 
Hand Shears 32-34-40-55 
Proof Press 17x25 Potter self inker 
Miller Simplex 14x20 auto. Printer 
9x12 auto. Press 2 color M. 24 feeder 
Job Presses 8x12, 10x15, 12x18 hand feed 
Saw, Planers, Routers, Beveler, Misc. 
REBUILT MACHINERY CORP. 
524 W. 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
MEdallion 3-3515 U.S.A. 
1—Anderson Horizontal Bundling Press 
1—26” Job Backer 
i—17” hand roller backer 
1—Latham power punch with large as- 
sortment of punches and dies 
2—Latham paging and numbering ma- 
chines 
Boston Stitchers. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 
Latham Stitchers: Nos. 1, 134, 0 
30—16x24 Brass bound press boards 
standing presses—all sizes 
1—Piper ruling machine 
All sizes and makes of paper box stitch- 
ers. Complete line of printers, book- 
binders and boxmakers stitching wire. 
JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 
549 W. Randolph Street 
Chicago (6) Illinois 
State 1670-1671 








1—28” Peerless motor driven Perforator. 
Box 1205, Bookrinpinc & Boox Pro- 
puction, 50 Union Sq., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


23, $4 and 210 Smyth Book Sewers 
Smyth $1 Gluing Machines 
Foot Power Portland Punches 


Peerless Burton 30”, 36” and 42” 
Rotary Slot Perforators 


Hickok Dual “L” 3 Beam 38” 
Striker Ruler 


Hickok 3 Beam 38” Striker Rulers 
Hickok 3 Beam 42” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 38” Ruler Feeders 
Fuller 38” Ruler Feeders 


Hoole Foot Power Numbering 
Machines 


Sheridan and Hickok %6—6 Rod 
Standing Presses 


Crawley Rounders and Backerse— 
Standard Size 


Standard 17%” Roller Backer 
Ellis Roller Backer 


Latham 28” Round Hole Power Per- 
forator 


Latham 28” Power Punch 
Latham 82% and %6 Wire Stitchers 


Murray Head Banding and Lining 
Machine 


Oswego Power Paper Cutter 
Oswego 26%” Lever Paper Cutter 


We are interested in the pur- 
chase of used bookbinding 
machinery. Please submit 
complete information on any 
items you may wish to sell. 















































FOR SALE 


#189 Dexter Folder 32x44 with Cross 
Feeder 


25x38 Baum Folder— with Suction 
Feeder (like new) 


#289 Baum Folder with Feeder 
#55 Baum Folder with Feeder 
Cleveland B 25x38 (Hand Fed) 


Cleveland B 25 x 38 with Cleveland 
Automatic Feeder 


28” Rosback Rotary Perforator 

#17 -Boston Stitcher (4 heads) 

#2 Boston Stitcher 4” capacity 

#8 National Wire Stitcher 34” capa- 
city 

40” 10-Z Seybold Paper Cutter 

38” 3-V Seybold Paper Cutter 

44” Chandler & Price Paper Cutter 

50” Dexter Paper Cutter 

Rosback punch and perforator, power 

Seybold Ring Embosser 

40” Langston Cardboard Slitter 

ory Thomson Presses—Laureate and 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Fremont 5100 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Gilt Edging Equipment 
Benches, Vises and Tools 


WM. F. ZAHRNDT & SON 
77 St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


PRESSROOM 


2—2 color 72” Babcock Rotary Presses 
complete with stream feed ext. del. 
and direct current motors 

1—Multilith Press 

1—Babcock Extension Delivery, 62” 

1—Cross Feeder, 74” 

1—Cross Feeder, 68” 

2—Cross Feeders, 53” 

1—1/0 2 color Miehle, equipped with 
ext. del., AC Motor 

1—No. 1 single color Miehle, equipped 
with ext. del. AC Motor 

1—No. 2 Miehle, Dexter Suction Pile 
Feeder, Extension Pile Delivery, AC 
Motor 

1—2/0 Miehle, hand feed 

2—4/0 Miehles with suction pile feeder 

1—Auto. Feed 61” 

1—Model 5C 14 x 22 Colts Armory 

1—10 x 15 N.S. Chandler & Price 

2—12 x 18 Craftsmen Rice Units 

2—A.T.F. Model C. Kellys 

1—Model L. S. B. Harris Offset Press 
17 x 22 

1—Model 46 Miehle 2 color unit 

2—Model 46 Miehle Single Color units 

2—56” Miehle Auto. Units 


WPB Ok NotRequired 


Hartford 30x44 Cutter and creaser 
40” New Model Sheridan 
automatic cutter 
Niagara foot power shears 
in 30” and 36” sizes 
Smythe 24” conveyor gluer 
and 24” power wringer 
Seybold job backer 22” 
Morrison 2” stitcher 
Intertype machines, 
models B and C. 
Model 26 Linotype, 
4 magazine mixer No. 39135 
Rosback 28” round hole 
power perforator, factory 
rebuilt, new machine warranty 
No. 1 Miehle Pony equipped with 
Dexter pile feeder 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 


220 S.Jefferson, Chicago 6, Ill. 





__ EQUIPMENT WANTED 
Wanted a Seybold 3 knives trimmer in 
good condition. E. F. Box 70, Station A, 
New York 12, N. Y. 








and Krause embossing. Steady work, 
good pay. New Modern plant. Appli- 
cant must be able to do fine work and 
produce results. State all details to Box 
#840 Booxsinpinc & Boox Propvucrtion, 
50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


Smyth case-maker operator. Good sur- 
roundings. Steady work. C. R. Gibson 
& Co., Knight St., Norwalk, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


BINDERY 


1—17” Sheridan Automatic Casemaker 
#36, with Automatic Feed. Electric 
Heated Glue Box, and Motor 


1—Murray Casing-in Machine, maxi- 


mum size 7% x 9%”. 
1—Seybold Book Compressor 


1—Plate Washing Machine and Dryer 


1—Model #55 Baum 14 x 19 Folder, 
with Aldrich Suction Feeder 


1—Model 33 Baum Folder, latest type, 
17: = 22" 


1—36” Stimpson power Perforator, 
heavy duty, new condition 


1—24” Portland Power Punch machine 


1—Rosback Heavy Duty Power Punch, 
with large assort. of dies. 


1—Morrison Stitcher, 4” capacity 
1—Lever Cutter, Chandler & Price, 30” 


2—Seybold Paper Cutters, 44” and 50” 





Executive Position Open—Book Designer 
and Art Director. Experience and tech- 
nical training in design and typography 
necessary. Give complete details as to 
age, experience, and salary requirements. 
Box 1170, Booxsinpine & Book Prop., 50 
Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 





SERVICE MEN TAKE NOTICE! 
We are in need of a bookbinder, who can 
operate a Smyth #2 Casemaking ma- 
chine; also Smyth Rounder and Backer. 
We also need Paper Rulers, Sheridan 
Embosser Operator, Paper Cutters and 
Forwarders. Steady work, Open Shop, 
Good Wages. 

Henperson TrapvE Binpery Cover Co. 
2814 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
“Where the sun shines throughout the 

year.” 





Bindery Foreman Wanted—Permanent 
position for practical man. Must be able 
to take complete charge of binding de- 
partment of a large, modern printing 
company specializing in loose-leaf publi- 
cation in New York City. Must be out- 
standing systematizer, organizer with 
wide experience in supervision. Write 
for interview, outlining previous exper- 
ience and positions held. Box 1165, Boox- 
BINDING & Book Propuction, 50 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 





Young man with some experience in all 
phases of bindery work. Need not be ex- 
perienced, but able, willing, ambitious. 
Steady work; permanent position. Write 
stating age, experience, qualifications and 
salary expectation. Box #850 Boox- 
BINDING & Book Propuctrion, 50 Union 
Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 


COMPOSING ROOM 
1—No. 26 Vandercook Proof Press 


1—Model 14 Linotype, Serial #28606 
1—Model 25 Linotype, Serial #37131 


1—Hamilton Cut-Cost Cabinet with 
working top 


1—Hamilton Justifying material Cabinet, 
wood reglets and furniture 


65—Fonts of Linotype Mats, Late Faces 
Liners 6, 7. 8 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 


Blatchford Beds: 


39 x 52% 
4842 x 63% 
48 x 6542 


1—Blatchford Base—68” 


A large assortment of Blatchford Honey- 
comb base blocked in chases. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Large quantity of Steel Furniture in 
assorted sizes. 


1—Standard 3 unit Humidifier 
4—30” Ross Ink Mills 


The Vance BR. Hood Co. 


350 Sth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Tel.: LAckawanna 4-7451-2 


36 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 4, ‘UI. 


Tel.: HArrison 7464 











IMMEDIATE CASH 
FOR BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


We are always in the market for any books or magazines which pub- 


lishers, book manufacturers and printers may have stored away. Such 


printed matter, whether for adults or juvenile readers, 


BOUND OR 


UNBOUND, can be immediately turned into cash. No quantity too large 


for consideration. Submit sample, quantity and price. 


WE ARE ALSO READY TO BUY A 
SMALL PUBLISHING HOUSE 


NATIONAL PREMIUM CO.,-INC. 
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